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"\lob-Ratec, MEANS: A Truck 
That Fits YOUR Job / Here's Why ! 


DODGE TRUCK 2 TRUCK 3 


ONE SURE WAY OF GETTING ENGINES 
A TRUCK TO FIT YOUR JOB! WHEELBASES 


GEAR RATIOS 











WHEN YOU BUY a new 1940 Dodge truck you CAPACITIES (Ton Rating) 
get a Job-Rated truck! You can get a truck STD. CHASSIS and BODY MODELS 








that fits your particular hauling needs. ees 
Each truck in the broad line of Dodge Job- PRICES Begin At $450 |'474* 
Rated trucks is designed and built through- Prices shown are for Y-ton chassis with flat face cowl de- 
out to handle its maximum capacity. From livered at Main Factory, federal taxes included—state and 
engine to rear axle each Dodge Job-Rated local taxes extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 
truck is engineered and sized right to deliver Figures used in the above chart are based on published data. 
top performance with dollar-saving economy. 
5 ‘ 

truck you ever owned ... more dependable, \\ “+ WAY TO BUY A TRUCK TO FIT YOUR JOB 
more economical . .. the source of more WeA\ Before you bu truck, get this booklet 


satisfaction ...a truck that fits your job! a ax from your, Dodge dealer or ‘write to Dodge 























DODGE JOB-RATED TRUCKS ARE PRICED WITH THE LOWEST FOR EVERY CAPACITY 


S pusmes  cLuTcHes ¢} TRANSMISSIONS 


, truck is — ri, o Mgt Each Dodge Job-Rated truck has a clutch that Dodge trucks have 3-speed, 4-speed or 5-speed 
wees is extra big—extra strong—and built to last _—‘transmissions according to the power and size 
for the truck in which it is instelled because it’s sized to match the job. of the truck. All rate for the job! 


G} REAR AXLES 20) FRAMES ©) SPRING Combinations 


In 14-ton to 3-ton capacities a total of eight | One of twenty frames gives durable strength en naa aan fis, § vom perall 

different rear axles is used. Each is sized to ash Dalles Sd tated tr oesoeties the because correctly sized and designed springs 

for the truck... and the load it will haul. _right foundation for its rated load. eve enol on gach Dodge teb-Rated wax. 
1940 


Dependable 
DEPEND ON DODGE vx scone Be 
Alec TRUCKS “ES 


4° 4-TON CAPACITIES - -96 STANDARD CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS ON 17 WHEELBASES 





The machine that can let out 
its belt when it eats too much 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


HRESHING day on the farm used 

to be a time of back-breaking work, 
lung-filling dust, mountainous meals 
for the farmer’s wife to cook. Engi- 
neers developed a machine that would 
do away with all this—it would thresh 
gtain automatically as it was cut. 

But there was a snag in it—literally. 
Moving through the fields, this com- 
bine, as it is called, ate up the grain 
but it also gulped down rocks, sticks, 
heavy wads of grain and weeds. Tryin 
to force these past the threshin cyl. 
inder, the chain drive would break. 


Belts of all kinds were tried but they 


broke, too, or were stretched beyond 
usefulness. Then Goodrich belt engi- 
neers went to work. All cords in belts 
had always been straight. Goodrich 
developed a way to twist the cords in 
groups like a spiral spring. Then, when 
strain was put on the belt, the cords 
unwound enough to take up the shock, 
but when strain was removed, the cord 
“spring” snapped back into place and 
the belt was as good as ever. 


With these belts to absorb the shock 
of obstructions and instantly spring 
back to operating tension, the new 


work-saving combine becomes a prac- 
tical farm tool. 

Another proof of the fact that nothing 
is standard or static to Goodrich engi- 
neers. Next time anyone tells you all 
belts (or hose or any items of rubber) 
are alike, find out what Goodrich has 
been doing lately to improve that 
“standard”’ product. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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Wide World 


To Mr. ann Mrs. Ciype Ssorr of 
Jasper, Ala., quadruplets—three girls and 
a boy (Faith, Hope, Charity, and Frank- 
lin)—the night of Jan. 14. Dr. H. J. 
Sankey, who delivered the babies in the 
rude cabin of the miner and sharecropper, 
said the births took an hour and twenty 
minutes. Other living sets of quadruplets 
in the United States are the Badgetts of 
Galveston, Texas; Kaspers, Clifton, N. J; 
Perricones, Beaumont, Texas; Morloks, 
Lansing, Mich.; Keys, Hollis, Okla.; 
Schenses, Hecla, S. D. 


To Louise Carnecie Mitten THOMSON 
and J. F. Gorvon Tuomson, a daughter, 
their first child, at Skibo Castle, Scotland, 
Jan. 16. Through her late great-grand- 
father, Andrew Carnegie, American steel 
magnate, the baby is heiress to a fortune 
estimated at $30,000,000. Thomson, an 
Edinburgh lawyer, married Miss Miller, 
Carnegie’s grandchild, a year and a half 
ago (Newsweek, Aug. 8, 1938). 


Birthday: 


Davip LuioyrpD 
Georce, Britain’s 
World War Prime 
Minister, 77, Jan. 17. 
The little Welshman 
who held the em- 
pire’s top post from 
1916 to 1922, spent 
the day on his farm 
at Churt, Surrey, in- 
specting his livestock and discussing new 
crops with his managers. “I have enjoyed 
the walk through life,” Lloyd George de- 
clared: “But if I were to say what I 
thought about the situation today in 
Europe I should have to withdraw my 
first statement.” 








International 


Married: 


Benay Venvuta (Mrs. Benvenuta Crooke 
Kelley), actress and radio singer, and 
Armanp §. Deutscu, New York adver- 
tising executive, in New York City, Jan. 
18. The bride’s first marriage—to Dr. 
Kenneth Kelley, in 1935—ended in di- 
vorce last November. 





Jesste Srmupson, 21-year-old beauty 
who lost her legs under the wheels of a 
railway train two years ago, and James R. 
STEWARD, an advertising man, in Hacken- 
sack, N.J., Jan. 19. Before the accident, 
Miss Simpson was a receptionist in New 
York. As a result of the wide attention she 
received, she became an advertising model, 
then opened a beauty parlor in Hacken- 
sack a year ago. Thoroughly accustomed 
to her artificial legs, she is now able to 
walk without a trace of a limp, drive a 
car, dance, and play golf. After the wed- 
ding, which jammed the church with 700 
of the couple’s friends and well-wishers, 
the newlyweds boarded a train for a two- 
week honeymoon in the South. 


Revealed: 


A set of unusual vital statistics sur- 
rounding the brothers Rusin and the 
sisters ReISMAN, two sets of identical 
twins, in New York, last week. In a double 
wedding ceremony in September 1937, 
Hyman Rubin married Ruth Reisman and 
Benjamin Rubin married Sylvia Reisman. 
Their first babies, which arrived late last 
month, were born within four days of each 
other—twin girls to the Benjamin Rubins, 
a boy to the Hyman Rubins. The two 
couples occupy the same apartment, and 
both Rubins are furriers. 


Retiring: 

Rep. Rosert L. Doveuton, 76, of 
North Carolina, at the end of his current 
term Dec. 31 next. In an announcement 
last week the veteran chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee cited 
his long-neglected private business (farm- 
ing and banking) and said he would not 
seek reelection next fall. Doughton said: 
“Whether my official duties during these 
30 years [as a Congressman] have earned 
for me a needed rest, others must judge. 
I do feel, however, that I should now 
take life easier.” 


Retired: 


From aviation, Cor. Husert Faunrt- 
LEROY JULIAN, 43, known throughout New 
York City’s Negro section as “The Black 
Eagle.” Born in Trinidad, Julian first 
knew fame when he planned a nonstop 
flight to Europe in 1924 and plopped into 
a Flushing, L. I., mud flat after the take 
off. From that time 
on, he projected a 
series of such flights, 
none of which got 
any farther than the 
first. He hit another 
high spot in 1930 
when, at the corona- 
tion of Haile Selassie, 
as air chief and entire 
air force, he cracked 
up the Lion of Judah’s 
plane practically at 
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the royal feet. Announcing his retiremen; 
from flying last week, Julian revealed that 
he had a job with a Negro film company. 


Died: 

Sen. Wui1am E. Boran of Idaho, 74 
in Washington, D. C., Jan. 19, of a exe. 
bral hemorrhage (see page 15). 


Oris Haran, 75, retired stage and mo. 
tion-picture character actor, at the home 
of a daughter in Martinsville, Ind., Jan. 
20. Born in Zanesville, Ohio, Harlan made 
his stage debut in New York in 1887. 
During his long career he played with 
such stars as Anna Held, Elsie Janis, and 
Weber and Fields. Entering the movies jn 
1920, Harlan played role after role, most 
prominent of which were those of Zeb jn 
**Lightnin’ °? and 
Capt. Andy Hawks 


in the’ first (1999) 
version of Edna Fer- 
ber’s “Show Boat.” 


Recently, he was 
starred without ap- 
pearing; he was the 
voice of Happy in 
Walt Disney’s “Snow 
White and the Seven 
Dwarfs.” 


Mas. Gen. Omar Bunpy, 78, con- 
mander of the Second Division of the 
AEF, at his home in Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 21, of complications resulting from 
age. General Bundy, whose career in- 
cluded service in the Indian Wars, Span- 
ish-American War, Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, and the expedition against Pancho 
Villa, as well as the World War, retired 
in 1925. 


J. Bertram Lip- 
PINCOTT, 82, chair- 
man of the board of 
the J. P. Lippincott 
Co., book publishers, 
at his home in Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 19, 
after a ten-day siege 
of pneumonia. Second 
son of Joshua B. Lip- 
pincott, founder of 
the present-day firm, 
Lippincott succeeded his older brother, 
Craige Lippincott, in the presidency in 
1911 and retired in favor of his son, 
Joseph W. Lippincott, in 1926. 


Mary McE roy, 32, daughter of the 
late H. F. McElroy, former city manager 
of Kansas City, Mo., at her home in that 
city, Jan. 20, of a gunshot wound. In 1933 
Miss McElroy was the victim of a strange 
kidnaping in which four men held her 
chained in a basement for $$ hours and 
released her when her father paid them 
$30,000. Near Miss McElroy’s body was 
found a suicide note which said: “My four 
kidnapers are probably the only people 
on earth who don’t consider me an utter 
fool.” 
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Skilled Western Electric workers 
made your telephone so well that 
you can rely on it 


Good telephone service depends on capable, resource- 
ful people and reliable equipment. Western Electric’s 
part in it is the equipment. 

This means not the telephone alone, but also thou- 
sands of items that you may never see, in the central 
office and along the way. Switchboards, relays, cable— 
virtually everything in the complex network —were 
made by Western Electric people with pride in their 
work, 

It is this Company’s responsibility as the Bell Sys- 
tem’s Service of Supply to furnish equipment of the 
highest quality at the lowest possible cost. 


An unusual inspection, typical of Western Electric 
thoroughness. The operator has taken an X-ray picture 
of the telephone, to make sure its “innards” are all right. 


«+. made your 
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ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 





In the Spanish American War 
American soldiers used the Krag- 
Jorgensen rifle of 1898. 

The defects in that rifle were 
ironed out immediately after the 
Spanish American War and all Ameri- 
can soldiers were equipped with the 
ar se rifle of 1903. 

And now those rifles are being 
obsoleted and the American army is 
being equipped with the new Garand 
rifle that was invented in 1936, with 
which a United States soldier can 
make fifty-four hits per minute at 
200 yards vs. fifteen hits per minute 
with the Springfield rifle of 1903. 

The ms of the Elliott Model 125 
addressing machine is five times faster 
than any addressing machine in its 
se class because it automatically 
eeds, addresses and ejects the enve- 
lopes . . . and yet many readers of 
this advertisement are still using 
addressing machines that are no faster 
than the addressing machines that 
they bought in 1898. 

Use business letterhead to send for 
Elliott booklet. 

The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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Week-end in style—with 
the MERCURY! 

















First time we'd had the new car on a trip. But we wanted to save expenses, so we backed out the 
Mercury and braved the snow-storm. In spite of the drifts, the Mercury’s smooth-running 
V-type engine never faltered. We bucked cross-winds and rode the ruts with never a sway 
or gallop—thanks to the new levelized, stabilized-ride construction. And made record time! 








Six of us started out that night—and for once the girls had enough room for their evening 
dresses! The way the Mercury body curves out over the running boards makes all the 
difference in width. And its new kind of ventilation—with no drafts to muss a party hair-do 
—made a great hit with the women. I’m certainly proud of this handsome Mercury! 


You’ll find more than one welcome surprise 
= in the big, streamlined Mercury 8: all the 


fine-car advantages of power, comfort, size 











and luxury, plus one important advantage you wouldn’t 
expect — REAL ECONOMY of operation. (Owners report up to 
20 miles per gallon of gas!) Result of its unusually efficient 
balance of weight and engine power, this economy helped 
make the Mercury the outstanding motor car success of 
1939—and is carrying it to even greater popularity in 1940! 


Mercury 8 


BUILT BY THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY—DISTRIBUTED BY MERCURY, LINCOLN-ZEPHYR AND FORD DEALERS 
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On the richly-appointed 
“City of Los Angeles” or 
“City of San Francisco” 
Streamliners you speed 
smoothly between Chicago 
and California in only 
3934 hours. Modern 
Coaches... a variety 
of Pullman accommoda- 
tions. Two Dining Cars; 
one serving “coffee shop” 
meals. Registered Nurse- 
Stewardess service. Write 
for information as to “sail- 
ing dates” and fares. 


W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Traf. Mgr. 
Room 756, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 





LETTERS 


High Heels 

It is not without good reason that doc- 
tors in this country are almost unanimous- 
ly agreed that the wearing of high heels is 
detrimental to health [in its Jan. 15 issue, 
NeEwsweEEx printed a defense of high heels 
by Dr. James Mennell, London]. 

Disregarding secondary effects, such as 
“disorders in women’s innards” and in- 
juries received from falls caused by catch- 
ing the heel, or turning the ankle, high 
heels are more directly responsible for: 

1—Corns 

2—Callouses 

3—Ingrown nails 

4—-Contracted toes 

5—Hallux Valgus 

6—Bursitis or bunion 

7—Digiti Quinti Varus 

8—Depressed Metatarsal Heads 

9—Talipes Plantaris 

10—Contracted Tendo Achillis 

11—Morton’s Neuralgia 

12—Metatarsalgia 

I agree with Dr. Mennell—as will most 
chiropodists—that -the high heel is more 
desirable from a comfort standpoint if calf 
muscles lack elasticity, but it is the per- 
sistent wearing of high heels that allows 
the contracture of the triceps group of 
muscles in the first place. 

Furthermore, laces are more effective 
than straps to hold the heel in place. How- 
ever, we again agree with Dr. Mennell that 
people with differently sized feet should 
wear “split sizes.” Shoe stores, on the 
other hand, are often reluctant to sell split 
sizes because of the extra trouble and ex- 


pense involved. 
KEITH R. WILKINSON, D.Sc. 


Walla Walla, Wash. 








Count von Luckner 

I should like to know if you would be so 
kind as to publish just where Count von 
Luckner is located and what he is doing. 


: : LARRY McCARTY 
Springfield, Ohio 


NewsweEeEk’s Berlin correspondent has 
cabled information indicating that Count 
von Luckner, famous “Sea Devil” of the 
World War, is back at sea-deviling again. 
However, the official statement prepared by 
the Propaganda Minister says only the 
following: “Lots of people would like to 
know the whereabouts and activities of 
Count von Luckner but we are not allow- 
ed to give any information of this nature.” 


Capital Ships 

I have seen your interesting definition 
of pocket battleships, and wonder now if 
you would give me and other readers the 
technical requirements for capital ships. 
I have seen this term used countless times, 
but have never come across an explanation 
of it. For instance, are all battleships cap- 
ital ships, or does it depend on their ton- 
nage or the size and number of their guns? 





NEWSWEEk 


Are the pocket battleships considered cap. 
ital ships? 
L. P. BROWN 

Chicago, Ii. 

“Capital ship” is a general term, used 
rather loosely, to designate ships of the 
battleship class, which fight in the maiy 
battle line. Strictly speaking, it is not « 
naval designation—a more technical def. 
nition would list battleships of the first ling 
and those of the second line. 

A new battleship is always a capital ship, 
Later, when it is superseded by more pow. 
erful craft of the same type, it passes into 
the second line. From the naval point of 
view, when that happens it loses its sig. 
nificance as a capital ship. 

Cruisers, aircraft carriers, destroyers, 
and submarines are not capital ships, for 
they do not fight in the main battle line, 
Pocket battleships, for a country having 
no more powerful craft of the battleship 
type, would be its capital ships, but they 
would not be so classified when compared 
with superior types of greater naval pow- 
ers. 


Lady of the Lakes 


When I was studying a map of Finland 
the other day it occurred to me that it 
somewhat resembled the figure of a woman 
—a Lady of the Lakes who, smiling and 
gazing eastward, might be uttering these 





IRCTIC 


CWA OCEAN 


words from Scott’s “Lady of the Lake” 
(Canto Sixth, the Guard Room) : 

They came as fleet as forest deer, 

We'll drive them back as tame. 

Thereupon, I worked out the inclosed 

treatment of the map, even if I did have to 
distort Finland’s eastern boundary slightly 
to make a good face. Perhaps you 
have it dressed up a bit by an artist. 


W. A. JOHNSON 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Reveille— 
Providence, R.I.: Since H. W. Rich- 


ter Jr., a student at Brown University, 
had the unfortunate habit of sleeping so 
soundly that an alarm clock failed to 
waken him, he had to invent a Voice of 
Conscience to blast him out of bed. Now, 
at 7:30 a.m. a time switch starts a phono- 
graph recording which pleads with him at 
frst and finally shouts: “Now, Bill, don’t 
give us any of that stuff. You know what'll 
happen if the dean hears about your sleep- 
ing through another 8 o’clock class. No— 
don’t turn over—do you hear me? Hey! 
Hey! Get up!” 





Fencers— 


Bennettsville, S.C.: After working all 
day enclosing some tennis courts with a 
fence, a crew of WPA laborers finished the 
job at quitting time. Then they discov- 
ered that not only had they forgotten to 
put in a gate but some of them were on 
the inside. So they tore down a section 
of the fence and went home. 


Vertical Sleeper— 


New York City: Among the police 
emergency squad’s odd jobs last week was 
that of prizing a man out of a drugstore 
telephone booth. He had fallen asleep there 
—and done such a good job of it that if 
his snores hadn’t roused a near-by drug 
clerk, he might have suffocated before 
awakening. 


Forgotten Wife— 


Cumberland, Md.: Strange communi- 
cation to the marriage-license bureau from 
a Pennsylvania miner, name undisclosed: 
“I have no knowledge of ever being mar- 
ried, but if I am, please let me know, and 
send me the marriage license. The mar- 
riage was to of taken place Apr. 14, 1937.” 
Courthouse clerks looked into the matter 
and discovered that not only had the 
miner taken out the license—he had been 
married the same day. 


Health Week— 


__ Peekskill, N. Y.: The January meet- 
ing of the Public Health Association of 
the townships of Putnam Valley and Kent 
was postponed last week. Too many mem- 
bers of the organization—whose object 
is to better health conditions in the area 
—were ill. 


Dog Day— 


Cottonwood, Ill.: People out looking 
for their missing cats and dogs found a 
regular convention of the animals out on 
the Lincoln Highway near by. A meat 
delivery truck speeding along the road 
had unreeled some 2 miles of frankfurters. 
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HEUBLEIN’S CLUB COCKTAILS factory as cocktails mixed by the 
contribute to the gracious hospitality world’s premier bartenders. As you : 
of the nation’s best homes. This is would expect .. . Heublein’s CLUB 
because their uniformly high quality COCKTAILS are the fine cocktails 
represents cocktail perfection. They served to the luxury-loving passen- 


are as delicious and as wholly satis- gers on all America’s crack trains. 


What remains unserved in any opened bottle 
NOTE é : 
retains its full excellence to the very last drop. 


HEUBLEIN'S 
™ CLUB 


COCKTAILS 


* JUST STIR OR SHAKE WITH ICE 


DRY MARTINI (71 proof) 
MARTINI (Medium Sweet 60 proof) 
MANHATTAN (65 proof) 

OLD FASHIONED (80 proof) 
SIDE CAR (60 proof) 

DAIQUIRI (70 proof) 

BRONX (60 proof) 
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G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn. 
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HEUBLEIN of HARTFORD Since 1875 






N orth to the Orient with the Lindberghs...over the Pacific from Aus- 


tralia with Kingsford-Smith... across the north pole with Sir Hubert Wilkins... 


solo ‘round the world with Wiley Post... fastest round the world with Howard 


Hughes...a few of the many famous flights made in standard Lockheed airplanes. 


/ 
LOOK » Li FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION * BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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NLRB Strategy 


There's neat strategy behind the renew- 
al of National Labor Relations Act hear- 
ings by the standing House Labor Com- 
mittee this week. Administration leaders 
are fearful that Rep. Howard Smith’s spe- 
cial committee now investigating the 
NLRB will turn up too much dirt and pro- 
pose extremely sweeping revisions in the 
act. So the regular House committee (and 
a Senate committee, which will start hear- 
ings Feb. 5) are being hurried into action. 
If F.D.R. gives the nod, they'll be pre- 
pared to rush out proposals for relatively 
mild amendments—thus attempting to cut 
the force behind any future recommenda- 
tions by Smith’s committee. 






Capital Conversation 


Current table talk among informed 
Washingtonians: The growing conviction 
that Rep. Joseph Martin Jr. of Massa- 
chusetts will be the permanent chairman 
of the GOP national convention . . . The 
prediction by New Deal inner circlers that 
the Administration will prick the Hull 
Presidential boomlet as soon as Congress 
has acted on reciprocal-trade agreements 
... The increasingly sharp way in which 
John L. Lewis is criticizing Roosevelt in 
personal conversations . . . The belief that 
Hugh Wilson, ex-Ambassador to Berlin 
and a new vice chairman of a State De- 
partment advisory committee, is being 
moved out of the doghouse now that 
George Messersmith, his sharp opponent 
on many policies, has been sent as Am- 
bassador to Cuba. 







Revolution Averted 


Strange as it sounds, U. S. officials credit 
Gen. David L. Stone, ex-Commander of 
the Canal Zone, with averting  single- 
handedly a full-fledged revolution in the 
Republic of Panama last month. The death 
of President Arosemena and the succes- 
sion of Ambassador-to-Washington Augus- 
to S. Boyd was the signal for a strong 
group of plotters to get busy. While Boyd 
was flying down from Washington, they 
id plans for doing away with him and 
taking over the government. Stone, tre- 
mendously respected in Panama, got word 
of the plot and arranged to meet secretly 
with the ringleaders. For an entire night 


he argued with them, urging them to 
abandon the revolt and support the consti- 
tution. Finally he won out, and when Boyd 
arrived two days later the chief plotters 
met him and pledged their loyalty. Inci- 
dentally, details of Stone’s fantastic feat 
are in the Congressional Record for Jan. 
10 but were missed by the press. 


New CCC Head 


F.D.R. decided late last week to pro- 
mote James J. McEntee to the head of 
the CCC but only after much deliberation 
over other candidates. Both Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior Oscar Chapman and 
Edward F. McGrady, former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor and present RCA of- 
ficial, have been seriously considered, but 
McEntee finally got the inside track. 
Oddly, McGrady lost out partly because 
the AFL, in which he was once an official, 
was cool to his appointment. 


Third-Term Hint 


There’s little discernible reason for the 
new crop of third-term stories. F.D.R. in 
private talks still implies strongly that he 
doesn’t expect to run again. Some insiders, 
incidentally, think it’s significant that the 
White House has quietly requested that 
work on the Jefferson Memorial in Wash- 
ington be rushed so that the main build- 
ing will be finished by Jan. 1. The reason 
given is that the President wants to be 
able to dedicate the memorial before he 
leaves the White House. His present term 
ends Jan. 20, 1941. 


Gannett Boom 


The story behind the GOP Presidential 
candidacy of Frank Gannett, N.Y. State 
publisher, is simply this: Gannett is tre- 
mendously ambitious and takes the candi- 
dacy seriously. However, almost no ex- 
perienced politicians concede him any 
chance. The political figures publicly sup- 
porting him, including Rep. James Wads- 
worth and numerous upstate New York 
poljtical leaders, are doing so mainly to de- 
flate Thomas E. Dewey and to tie up some 
of the New York delegates he might other- 
wise get. Many of them admit this in pri- 
vate conversation. 


Trivia 

Mrs. Roosevelt has agreed to write the 
foreword for “American Youth Today,” 
a book to be published in June. Random 
House refused to bring out the book 
(backing the American Youth movement) 
until she consented to do so . . . Prize 
tongue slip, committed by Assistant Sec- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


retary of War Johnson when addressing 
the N.Y. State Bankers Association: “I 
want to go on record here and now as say- 
ing that I hate peace—I mean war”. . . 
The new Minister to Canada, James Crom- 
well, and his wife (Doris Duke) , both tall, 
have had special beds sent to the Ottawa 
legation because those already there were 
too short. 





Belgian Scare 


" Theowh diplomatic channels from Brus- 
sels comes this explanation of why Bel- 
gium took so seriously the most recent 
Nazi invasion scare: Just before the week 
end, when sensational rumors of Nazi 
troop movements began spreading, a Ger- 
man plane, apparently lost in fog, made a 
forced landing in Belgium. Soldiers cap- 
tured an officer aboard as he attempted to 
destroy a briefcase containing semicoded 
marching orders for a frontier division. It 
wasn’t until after much investigation and 
consultation with the Allies that the Bel- 
gian Cabinet decided the accidental land- 
ing was a deliberate “plant” for the pur- 
pose of forcing mobilization and generally 
intensifying the war of nerves. 


Inspired ‘Crises’ 

Repeated Nazi-inspired “crises” in the 
Low Countries lend credence to the claim 
of an Italian diplomat (formerly close to 
the German Government) that it’s all part 
of a set Nazi program. He reports that Hit- 
ler has long planned to exhaust the Low 
Countries by the same technique that 
worked so effectively against Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. The tech- 
nique involves a series of crises to keep 
their armies semimobilized and normal 
business life paralyzed while propaganda is 
used to disrupt internal politics. The theory 
is that this will force trade and economic 
concessions and eventually so undermine 
morale that the small nations will either 
capitulate or at best put up an ineffective 
resistance. 


Wilson’s Status 


Just because he has kept in the back- 
ground lately, don’t count out Sir Horace 
Wilson as a power in the British Govern- 
ment. The Permanent Secretary of the 
Treasury, though he was long a leading 
exponent of the discredited appeasement 
policy, is right now one of Chamberlain’s 
closest advisers. He attends all meetings 
of the nine-minister War Cabinet and is 
credited with dictating more than one im- 
portant war appointment. Wilson’s per- 
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sonal opposition to the experienced Sir Ar- 
thur Salter for Minister of Shipping resulted 
in the appointment of Sir John Gilmour. 


French Rightist Drive 


Look for a French Government drive 
against extreme Rightists suspected of 
pro-Fascist leanings before long. The cur- 
rent moves against Communists have over- 
shadowed quiet preliminary investigations 
into aristocratic “salon” gatherings and in- 
to the recent records of certain Rightist 
leaders like Jean Ybarnégaray (who was 
among the most violent critics of the Com- 
munists) . 


German Labor Shortage 


Correspondents haven’t emphasized the 
extent to which Germany’s skilled-labor 
shortage has been intensified since the war. 
Reich newspapers carry pages of help- 
wanted ads placed by such vital war-supply 
companies as the Messerschmitt and 
Heinkel aircraft factories and the Buna 
artificial rubber works. Technicians of all 
types are in demand. During a visit to 
Rome last month, Reich Labor Front 
Leader Ley pleaded with Mussolini for 
more than an hour to approve German im- 
portation of 50,000 or more Italian work- 
ers. The Duce declined, and hundreds of 
the estimated 20,000 Italian workers al- 
ready in Germany are now returning home. 


Foreign Notes 


It’s now the general custom of Poles in 
Warsaw to rise silently and leave cafés 
whenever any uniformed Germans enter... 
As a minor wartime economy move, Brit- 
ain is trying out a plan to have all Brit- 
ish freighters carry pigs to eat up galley 
scraps and provide crews with fresh meat 
. . . Germany now permits publication of 
two Polish papers, both Nazi-edited. They 
report Britain is suing for peace and Paris 
is famine-stricken. 





Glass Makers and Plastics 


T: make up for competition from trans- 
parent plastics, key glass-making compa- 
nies are quietly preparing to enter the 
transparent-plastic field themselves. A 
glass company and a glass-machinery con- 
cern are already perfecting plastic molding 
equipment, and the latter will license the 
machinery to glass companies generally. 
The aim, of course, is to take over a good 
portion of the business glass makers are 
losing to “clear” plastics, which have about 
75% of the transparency of glass and can 
be used wherever absolutely clear vision 
isn’t vital. 


Bank Report Changes 


Federal banking authorities and those in 
some states are growing indignant about 
banks’ annual reports to stockholders. 


Their complaint is that there’s no uni- 
formity in the form of reports, that com- 
parisons are almost impossible, and that a 
great many of the reports don’t show the 
sources of the banks’ income. Both Fed- 
eral and state officials are now putting 
pressure on bankers to issue reports of a 
standard type that are more complete and 
understandable. Note, incidentally, that 
the Federal Trade Commission has plans 
for making a thorough study of corpora- 
tion reports in general. 


Aluminum Warships 


The British Admiralty has just given a 
quiet go-ahead signal for construction of 
new-type light naval vessels on which the 
superstructure and much of the interior 
will be made of aluminum. Designs for the 
craft were worked out by the Admiralty 
and aluminum companies’ engineers. The 
vessels will probably be built in Canada 
with metal furnished by the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada and the Aluminum Co. of 
America. Prospects now point to construc- 
tion of at least 100 of the crafts in the 
next two years. They'll be used as sub 
chasers and patrol boats. 


New Products 


Standard Brands is getting set to mar- 
ket yeast flavored with fruit and fruit 
juices to make it more palatable ...A 
major rubber company is about to mar- 
ket tires that look like the ordinary pneu- 
matic type but are filled with live cushion 
gum. The present ones are for light ve- 
hicles like trailers, but the idea may later 
be adapted for truck and auto tires. Punc- 
ture-proof, the tires are particularly prom- 
ising for military use ... To prevent naval 
aircraft from sinking when forced down at 
sea, the U.S. Navy is trying out rubberized 
bags which are carried in the wings and are 
automatically inflated by compressed car- 
bon dioxide as soon as water strikes special 
detectors. 


Plastic Plane Future 


You'll hear much more of plastic planes 
in the near future. The Timm Aircraft 
Corp., which recently announced a plastic 
training plane, is working on a 400-m.p.h. 
pursuit ship of a plastic-and-plywood ma- 
terial. New hydraulic presses for stamping 
out wing and fuselage sections are expected 
to make mass production possible. Also, 
the Piper Aircraft Corp. has a scheme for 
making its Cub civilian ships of plastic 
and is collaborating with the Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane Corp. on the development. 


Business Footnotes 


A. Scandinavian country (not Finland) 
has just sent to the U.S. a “preliminary” 
buying mission, which has quietly placed 
heavy orders for aircraft and is preparing 
for an elaborate purchasing setup “in case 
of emergency” . . . Ex-Under-Secretary of 


the Treasury Hanes has been offered sey. 
eral important jobs in private business, 
but he tells friends he will continue ty 
make Washington his headquarters and 
won’t accept any private post for some 
weeks . . . To strengthen its labor rela. 
tions, one of the major auto companies re. 
cently sought out those few of its plant 
workers who had full legal training, tested 
them, and selected one to contribute his 
combined legal-factory knowledge as a key 
employe in the labor-relations division 
. . . Figures prepared (but not released) 
by the American Association of Railroads 
show that air-line mileage in relation to 
Pullman car mileage increased from 1.4% 
in 1932 to 7.8% last year. 


Press Notes 


The Lowther-Herrick honeymoon is, in 
effect, being financed by a Bernarr Mae. 
fadden magazine, for which Lowther js 
writing his version of the “Romeo-Juliet 
romance” . .. Mrs. Roosevelt’s “My Day” 
column is now carried by twice as many 
papers (134) as a year ago... John K. 
Winkler is doing a biography of F. W. 
Woolworth called “Five and Ten”. . .} 
There'll be a bumper crop of spy books this’ 
spring—“German Secret Service at Work,” 
“Secrets of the German Spy System,” ete. 





Aviation Censorship 


The Aviation Writers Association has 
been squawking about the “unnecessarily 
tight” censorship on U.S. plane production. 
The government has imposed such strin- 
gent restrictions that plane manufacturers 
are jittery and refuse to give out even 
innocuous bits of information. What par- 
ticularly irks the writers is that new US. 
developments are consistently publicized 
abroad before they get into American pub- 
lications. The chief explanation of this is 
that Washington purposely suppresses in- 
formation here, then uses that information 
to bargain for news of foreign governments’ 
aviation developments. 


Missing Persons 


Thomas P. Gore, the blind ex-Senator 
from Oklahoma who was famous for his 
bitter anti-New Dealism, now has a lucra- 
tive law practice in Washington . . . Maria 
Jeritza, glamorous Viennese diva who used 
to amaze opera audiences by singing 4 
“Tosca” aria while lying flat on the Met- 
ropolitan stage, is now the wife of Winfield 
Sheehan, movie producer, and divides her 
time between her Beverly Hills mansion 
and her big Hidden Valley ranch, 40 miles 
away, where she plows by tractor and 
raises Lippizan horses . . . Donald Wake- 
field Smith, NLRB member whose reap- 
pointment was withdrawn after a storm of 
protests, is working as an independent 0 
dustrial consultant with offices in New 
York and St. Louis. 
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Baten there a little bit of 


ostrich in all of us? 


REN’T WE ALL inclined to shut our 
A eyes to unpleasant truths? Little 
wastes, for instance . . . Scrap loss a bit 
too great here, cost-per-piece a fraction 
too high there . . . Little wastes can add 
up to big losses in profits. 


Let’s face the facts together. Our field 
engineers can help you examine your 
turning work and its costs. If you are 
operating on the best possible basis, 
it will be a satisfaction to know it— 
and we'll be the first to tell you. But if 


there are ways to Cut Costs, you want 
to know that, too. 


Modern Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes have been able to cut cost per 
piece as much as 50% even in the best 
managed plants, reduce and often stop 
scrap loss, and increase profit accord- 
ingly. Whether or not they can do that in 
your plant we'll prove by figures based 
on your own operation. That’s infor- 
mation worth having. To get it, write— 


WARNER 
SWASEY 
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The“Once-lwo" Answer on 
How “AIL 3” Stack Up! 


@ See the 1940 Quality Chart to | THE 1940 QUA ITY C HART. 


find which of ‘‘ All 3’”’ low-priced f A Comparison of “Ail Three” Low-Priced Cars with Leading High-Priced Cars in Quality F 











cars gives you most size, safety, 


comfort, and. all-around value. “S LL Me 
; he 3 ; 


@ Take Plymouth’s Luxury | 


Ride and discover how much 


£ 
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Fade, 


driving smoothness and pleas- 


ure low price now buys. 


USE THE “ONE-TWO” WAY 


TO GET YOUR BEST BUY 
. . 





Of 22 Important Features found in High-Priced Cars... 
PLYMOUTH has 21...CAR “2” has 11...CAR “3” has 8 


SE THE “ONE-TWO” way of comparing low-priced 
set and you make this discovery... 

In size, in style, in riding comfort and all-around val 
ue— Plymouth 1s most like the high-priced cars! 

This year, high-priced cars resemble each other in 
22 important features. But of “All Three” low-priced 
cars Plymouth is the only one that gives you a major 
ity of these quality features! 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P.M., E. S.T. See all the facts on the Quality Chart. Then pe 
SEE THE NEW LOW-PRICED PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS. Plymouth’s Luxury Ride. Plymouth is easy to buy! 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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Buck-Passing Is Charged 


o President; Newsweek Survey 






inds Editors Cautious 
















Ever since September, when President 
Roosevelt brought Europe’s war home to 
America by declaring a “state of limited 
pational emergency” and summoning Con- 
ress in special session to revise the Neu- 
rality Law, the nation has watched Wash- 
gton apprehensively for signs of possible 
wolvement in the struggle for power 
broad. 

But Washington proved reassuring. Im- 
pressed by the unmistakable feeling evi- 
ent on Capitol Hill, Mr. Roosevelt again 
nd again reminded the country that no 
ne dreamed of offering military aid to 
ny belligerent. Even his annual message 
his month on the State of the Union, 
hough it dealt almost wholly with the 
yar and its effect on America, reiterated 
he no-entanglements pledge (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 15). It did not mention, as many of 
Mic President’s listeners had thought it 
night, the plight of “gallant little Fin- 
and.” 

A few days later, however, Mr. Roose- 
elt called in Vice President John N. Gar- 
er, Senate Majority Leader Alben W. 
Barkley, Speaker William B. Bankhead, 
uid House Majority Leader Sam Rayburn 
unl broached the matter of a sizable loan 









































Congress Cagy on Aid to Finns, 
earing It a Stairstep to War 


to Finland. His leaders told him such a 
loan, if used for military supplies, would 
constitute open intervention. They left 
the White House convinced they had con- 
vinced the President. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt sent Garner 
and Bankhead a formal request for Con- 
gressional action to aid Finland. Its guard- 
ed language emphasized that any loan 
must be for nonmilitary supplies. But 
Congress well understood that it was being 
asked to deal with facts, not phrases. 


Facts 


The first unmistakable fact was that 
the President, mindful of the overwhelm- 
ing pro-Finland sentiment throughout the 





‘% dear Mr. President :- 


Last month when the Republic of Pinlend 
peid the regular tastallmeat on her debt to the United 
States, I directed the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Plece the money in « eccount pending such 
ection, if —_ the Congress might desire to take 
With respect + 


There is without doubt ia the United 
States « greet desire for sane action to assist Finland 


neutrals, Mo one desires « return to such « status. 

The fects in regard to Pinlend are 
Goverment. ‘There is no hidden information; and the 
metter of credits to thet Republic ie wholly within 
the jurisdiction of the Congress. 


‘This Goverment will have early 
@cecesion to consider « sumber of applications for loens A 
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products, not iacluding implenests of war, 
Tt is wholly within the discretion of the 


leo within the discretion of the 


Very sincerely yours, 


fit : Wawel — 


Wide World 











Plea Pn Finns: tiacnen # ‘ade. . . . the President's message which . . . also troubled Speaker Bebtheel 


country, mindful also that he had often 
been accused of moving too swiftly and 
boldly in foreign affairs, had passed a fine 
big buck to Congress. 

There were other facts that the legis- 
lators liked even less. They knew, for 
example, that Mr. Roosevelt had avoided 
bringing the Neutrality Act into play in 
Finland by not construing that nation’s 
struggle with Russia as a full-fledged, for- 


mal war. They knew that, despite the 
President’s stipulation against military 
aid, Sen. Prentiss M. Brown of Finn- 


sprinkled Michigan was drafting a bill 
which contained no such stipulation. 

And they knew that the Finns did not 
want or need nonmilitary supplies, for 
Finnish Minister Hjalmar Procopé had 
made that plain, and Federal Loan 
Administrator Jesse H. Jones had testi- 
fied that Helsinki had availed itself of 
only $3,000,000 of the $10,000,000 non- 
military credits already made by this 
country. 

“Tt’s taking sides,” 
nally of Texas. 


said Sen. Tom Con- 
“I’m against any direct 
loans,” said Sen. Sherman Minton of In- 
diana. “It is a step toward war,” said Sen. 
Bennett C. Clark of Missouri. “If we're 
going to interfere between Finland and 
Russia,” observed Sen. Clyde M. Reed of 
Kansas, “what are we going to do if Ger- 
many invades Holland or Switzerland?” 
“It is a fatal step,” said Sen. Walter F. 
George of Georgia. “We can’t save Finland 
without going to war with Russia,” said 
Sen. Alva B. Adams of Colorado. “I would 
not like to see the United States Govern- 
ment, by direction of Congress, start mak- 
ing direct loans to anyone,” said Rayburn. 

On the other side, Sen. Carter Glass of 
Virginia exploded: “I am for any kind of 
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FINLAND FIGHTS OUR 
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Packer in The N.Y. Daily Mirror 


aid to them—anything that will help to 
beat Hitler.” Rep. Frank E. Hook of 
Michigan asked the House to pass a bill 
to lend $60,000,000 to Finland “with no 
strings attached.” And Rep. Emanuel 
Celler of New York proposed legislation 
to provide more than $50,000,000 for Fin- 
land to purchase “necessary war mate- 
rials” in this country. 

Curious to find out which feeling was 
stronger in the country—sympathy for 
Finland or desire to avoid letting that sym- 
pathy becloud the issue of national inter- 
est—NewsweEEK put three questions to 
policy-making executives of 25 leading 
newspapers: 

1—Do you believe that a substantial 
loan to Finland for military supplies would 
violate the spirit or letter of the Neutral- 
ity Act? 

2—Do you believe it would constitute 
a step toward our involvement? 

8—Do you favor such a loun notwith- 
standing? 

To Question 1, thirteen editors replied in 
the flat affirmative; one said “probably,” 
and another “it might.” Only six ventured 
a positive no. 

On Question 2, nine said yes, one “prob- 
ably,” one “somewhat,” and two “not nec- 
essarily.” One thought it would be “risky,” 
while only seven were definite about their 
noes. 

On Question 3, twelve said no and nine 
said yes. 

There was no apparent geographical di- 
vision. Both strong opponents and strong 
proponents of aid to Finland reported 
from the Far West, the Midwest, the 
South, the Middle Atlantic area, and New 
England. 


Notes 

Meanwhile, the war was making itself 
felt in other ways. The British rebuffed 
the inter-American conferees sitting in 
Rio de Janeiro by flatly rejecting the right 
of this hemisphere to keep the belligerents 
outside the 300-mile “safety band” set up 


at the Panama conference (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 16, 1939). 

Even more serious was the British atti- 
tude toward American protests over Lon- 
don’s seizure of American cargoes and 
mails. Politely but firmly rejecting the 
views expressed in the United States’ many 
notes on the subject, Britain began last 
week searching mail carried on Pan Ameri- 
can Airways’ Clipper planes at Bermuda. 
One theory for such seizures was that per- 
sons in America were smuggling large- 
denomination United States notes to Ger- 
many. In an explanation published by 
the British this week, it was charged that 
the Germans had set up a vast propa- 
ganda agency in this country to dissemi- 
nate literature to Europe via Pan Ameri- 
can’s air mails. To both theories Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull retorted that 
Pan American might be advised to drop 
the Bermuda call—a suggestion which 
evoked speculation on what the British 
might try to do with American mails at 
Lisbon and Horta, the European termini 
of the air line. Hull reminded London 
American vessels were still being de- 
tained. 

Finally, London announced it would en- 
force an absolute embargo on American 
tobacco as a means of conserving its assets 
—a move which recalled that Britons in 
this country long have been conducting a 
quiet campaign to convince farmers and 
businessmen that they would buy unlim- 
ited quantities of products if only the 
Johnson Act were abridged to permit 
United States loans to Britain. 


Significance 


Congress feels that its own emotional 
bent with regard to Finland is typical of 
the country’s. It would like to help Fin- 
land beat Russia, but it realizes the ques- 


Batchelor in The N.Y. Daily News 
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Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily New; 


tion isn’t as simple as all that. Some Con. 
gressmen are waiting to see how popular 
opinion jells. Others are frankly miffed at 
the way the President handled the whole 
thing. A good many honestly see a danger 
of being drawn in more deeply than any- 
one wants. They point to private cam- 
paigns to arm the Finns, like that con- 
ducted by Col. Henry Breckinridge, as a 
safer way to do the job, without involy- 
ing this government. Breckinridge has 
asked 1,000 persons to make voluntary 
contributions for the express purpose of 
purchasing arms for the Finnish Army. 

The senators and representatives feel 
that Finland is really holding part of the 
Allied line, and they don’t see why the 
arming of Finland isn’t primarily Britain's 
and France’s problem. They point out that 
Britain alone has more than $1,000,000,000 
in liquid assets in this country, any part 
of which could be used to buy arms, thus 
releasing British arms to Helsinki. 

For all these reasons, it is doubtful 
whether the Senate Foreign Relations and 
Banking Committee will evolve anything 
as a result of the President’s request. The 
most likely solution will probably be a bill 
by Senator Brown to increase the lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank 
from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000, with 
the idea of making a substantial part of 
the increase available to Finland. But even 
such a bill would encounter strong opposi- 
tion—unless the country made known 4 
wish to get behind the Finns, whatever 
the risk. 


The 20 Top Salaries 


Every January, Americans get a thril 
out of seeing the salary figures for the 
country’s top wage earners. 

Last year the House Ways and Means 
Committee made public the earnings ° 
some 50,000 executives and other profes- 
sional workers who drew more than $15,000 
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in 1987. This Monday, however, news- 
paper readers got only half a loaf, for the 
Treasury, under a change in law, disclosed 
only salaries of $75,000 or more that were 
earned by some 400 persons in 1938. 

The twenty top 1938 salaries: F. A. 
Countway, Lever Bros. Co., $469,713; 
Thomas J. Watson, International Business 
Machines Corp., $453,440; Eugene G. 
Grace, Bethlehem Steel Corp., $378,698; 
George W. Hill, American Tobacco Co., 
$331,348; William S. Knudsen, General 
Motors Corp., $303,400; Claudette Colbert, 
actress, $301,944; Warner Baxter, actor, 
g279,807; Darryl F. Zanuck, film producer, 
3265,000; Bing Crosby, singer, $260,000; 
s P. Skouras, theater owner, $254,000; 
Charles P. Skouras, theater operator, $253,- 
000: Jack Benny, actor, $250,000; Owen 
D. Young, General Electric Co. (retired) , 
245,447; Gerard Swope, General Electric 
Co. (retired), $245,447; Roy Del Ruth, 
flm director, $216,741; W. S. Gifford, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
$209,350; H. F. Sinclair, Consolidated Oil 
Corp., $200,550; Sir Douglas Alexander, 
Singer Manufacturing Co., $200,000; Wes- 
ley Ruggles, film director, $199,061, and 
Charles F. Kettering, General Motors 
Corp., $192,923. 

While these figures may look big on pa- 
per all by themselves, they represent far 
less in actual net earnings. For the Federal 
income-tax levies, and in most cases, addi- 
tional state imposts, take whopping de- 
ductions of as much as 75 per cent from 
them. 



























Klan Kurbed 


Crackdown in South Carolina 
Stems Night-Riding Outbreak 


After a lull of twelve years, hooded 
South Carolina night riders last summer 
resumed their fiery-cross burnings, Negro 
floggings, and postings of familiar placards: 
“White supremacy must be maintained” 
and “The Ku Klux Klan rides again.” 
When they descended on a National Youth 
Administration Negro camp near Colum- 
bia and tacked up posters warning: “Your 
place is in the cotton patch,” Dr. Roger 
L. Coe, state NYA administrator, pro- 
tested to Gov. Burnet R. Maybank, who 
promptly ordered State Constabulary 
Chief J. Henry Jeanes to investigate. 

For weeks the Klansmen eluded the po- 
lice, and in November a Negro war veter- 
al was severely beaten in Greenville. Then, 
on the night of Dec. 27, some 40 armed 
ders in eleven automobiles staged a wild 
demonstration in Anderson, a small Pied- 
mont city, during which Lanier Pruitt, 
%7,a white garage mechanic, was dragged 
from his home and flogged because, they 
suid, he had slapped a child. 

blic clamor was echoed in the press. 
Enraged, Governor Maybank posted a 
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Klan revival: South Carolina stopped the night riders 


$500 reward for the perpetrators and or- 
dered the arrest of seven men, including 
Fred V. Johnson, state Klan chief of staff. 
He also had Klan records seized and 
turned over to United States Attorney 
Oscar Doyle, who said they contained in- 
timation that the organization had been 
spying on labor unions in violation of the 
Wagner Act. 

Last week, after speeding up his in- 
quiry, Chief Jeanes announced that night 
riding had been halted and that he was 
ready to make “wholesale” arrests. In At- 
lanta, Ga., national Klan headquarters, 
Imperial Wizard James A. Colescott de- 
clared that he was investigating the An- 
derson incident privately. 


Significance 


Klan officials admit guardedly that their 
membership rises and falls with “emergen- 
cies.” In South Carolina the membership 
has tripled since last July, and the answer 
is not hard to find: the Negro political 
voice has been growing stronger. The reg- 
istration of Negroes in Greenville, for in- 
stance, is the largest in many years. 

However, in putting down night riding 
in South Carolina by going directly after 
the leaders, Maybank has demonstrated 
that some Southern states are entirely ca- 
pable of keeping law and order. That is 
why a good many Southern liberals like 
Virginius Dabney, editor of The Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch, see little necessity 
for the Gavagan Anti-Lynch Bill now be- 
fore the Senate (Newsweek, Jan. 22). 
They point to a steady decline in lynch- 
ings from a couple of hundred annually to 
three last year as evidence that the South 
has virtually solved the problem already. 








Borah, 1865-1940 


Whole Nation Mourns Passing 
of the Great Senate Figure 


Braced by a good night’s sleep, Sen. Wil- 
liam E. Borah stepped into the bathroom 
of his nine-room apartment at 2101 Con- 
necticut Avenue shortly before 7:30 
a.m. on Jan. 16 to draw the water for a 
bath. He was feeling unusually chipper 
despite his 74 years, and he remarked the 
fact to his wife, because the day previous 
a check-up by his physician, Dr. Worth 
Daniels, had shown him to be fit. 

A few minutes later, Mrs. Borah found 
the Senator prostrate on the bathroom 
floor. He had suffered a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, and in falling his head had struck 
the tub, causing a concussion at the base 
of the brain. His consciousness was blotted 
out for four days, except for brief inter- 
vals, and finally the “Lion of Idaho” died 
quietly in a coma at 8:45 p.m. Jan. 19. 
With him at the time were Miss Cora 
Rubin, his secretary for 30 years, and a 
nurse. His wife, exhausted by the long 
vigil, was in an adjoining room. 

The whole nation mourned. In grief- 
stricken Washington a state funeral was 
held in the Senate Chamber on Monday, 
and on Thursday another state ceremony, 
followed by burial, was scheduled at Boise, 
Idaho. 

Dean of the Senate by virtue of his 33 
years’ service (six terms), bitter isola- 
tionist, fearless individualist, champion of 
the underdog, and renowned orator, Borah 
was co-leader of that “little band of willful 
men” who opposed Woodrow Wilson’s for- 
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eign policy. He became world-famous with 
his epic speech of Nov. 19, 1919, which 
virtually doomed United States’ adherence 
to the League of Nations. From that mo- 
ment, he was looked upon as the leader 
of isolationist sentiment in the Senate. 

From 1924 to 1933 the Idaho thunderer 
reached the pinnacle of his fame when he 
was chairman of the powerful Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. As such he 
often was looked upon by European chan- 
celleries with more awe than the man in 
the White House. He served as his own 
State Department, and when Japan in- 
vaded Manchuria in 1931 Chinese leaders 
cabled directly to him for assistance. 

“Borah of Idaho,” as he was widely 
known, was born on June 29, 1865, in 
Fairfield, Ill., was educated at Southern 
Illinois Academy and the University of 
Kansas, studied Shakespeare for oratorical 
practice, was admitted to the bar at 24, 
and after practicing law for two years in 
Lyons, Kan., shifted his shingle in 1891 to 
Boise. There he became nationally famous 
in pitting his skill—even if unsuccessfully 
—against that of the late Clarence Darrow 
as prosecutor of William D. (Big Bill) 
Haywood and two other officials of the 
Western Federation of Miners, accused of 
assassinating ex-Gov. Frank Steunenberg 
of Idaho. in 1895 he married Mamie Mc- 
Connell, daughter of another governor 
whose secretary he had been. 

In 1907 the massive-browed lawyer went 
to Washington as a senator, a Republican 
but determined never to let allegiance to 
his party stand in the way of his principles. 
He advocated economy, fought high tariffs, 
monopolies, and reciprocity with Canada, 
and sponsored legislation for the income 
tax, creation of the Department of Labor 
and the Children’s Bureau, the 48-hour 
week for workers whose products are 
bought by the government, direct election 
of senators, the postal savings system, and 
for the calling of the Washington Disarm- 
ament Conference. 

Last October, the old warrior returned 
to the isolationist front to lead the unsuc- 
cessful battle against repeal of the arms 
embargo. And at the time of his death he 
was ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Committees on Foreign Relations, 
Education and Labor, the Judiciary, and 
Silver (a special group), and second rank- 
ing minority member of the Public Lands 
and Surveys Committee. 

“T follow issues, not men,” he often said. 
Characteristically, it was this sense of in- 
dependence which is said to have cost him 
the Presidency. In 1936, seeking to bridge 
the gap between conservatives and liberals 
within the party, he offered himself as a 
candidate at the Cleveland convention (in 
1924 he had spurned a bid by Calvin Cool- 
idge for the Vice Presidency). But the 
great statesman frequently laughed off his 
frustrated ambitions with the state- 
ment: “I would rather be Borah than 
President.” 
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Ice at Memphis: how the Mississippi froze as winter spread southward 


Weather Week 


Every four or five years a particularly 
frigid wave of cold weather blankets al- 
most the entire United States at once, 
producing an odd assortment of arctic-like 
statistics. Last week it appeared that the 
winter of 1939-40 had marked the return 
of this cycle—and in Europe it was bear- 
ing down even harder (see page 21). 

From the Rockies to Maine, the nation 
shivered from blasts that swept down from 
the Canadian Northwest and set new lows 
in many localities. Eighteen states suffered 
from subzero temperatures, and a survey 
showed that 112 persons had perished, 33 
of them from exposure in sixteen states as 
far south as South Carolina. 

Snowstorms raged in the East and the 
Midwest, where the cold was the most in- 
tense in four years, and delayed trans- 
continental trains. Drifts buried a freight 
train in upper New York State. 

Creeping into the Deep South, the freez- 
ing cold brought the lowest mercury read- 
ings in 22 years in Birmingham, Ala. (2 
above) , and there was ice skating on Mo- 
bile Bay in that state for the first time in 
history. The Mississippi was jammed with 
ice at Memphis, Tenn., where the ther- 
mometer registered 3 below. 

In the lower Rio Grande Valley in Tex- 
as the $100,000,000 citrus industry was in 
the grip of the worst freeze in a decade, 
the mercury diving from 78 to 28. In Flor- 
ida smudge pots dotted the northern coun- 
ties, the central areas were warned of sub- 
freezing temperatures, and as far south as 
Miami, winter visitors donned overcoats 
and furs. The incoming Atlantic Clipper 
was diverted from ice-bound Baltimore to 
Miami. In Atlanta, Ga., firemen burned 
gasoline around frozen water hydrants so 
they could fight a $100,000 blaze. 


Pennsylvania experienced its bitteres 
weather in eight years; in Erie, the weath 
er bureau’s thermograph broke at 8 be 
low. The water supply systems froze j 
Haverstraw, N.Y., and Westville, Ind. Soli 
ice up to 18 inches thick blocked the Hud 
son River from West Point, N.Y., nort! 
and drift and pack ice clogged the lowe 
reaches to the Battery in Manhattan. A 
Niagara Falls the famous ice bridge was 4 
feet thick, and water over the Americal 
Falls vanished almost to a trickle. 

Two strangest oddities of the weathe 
week: in Ketchikan, Alaska, the mercur 
was 39 above, and on Mount Washingto 
New Hampshire, a 99-mile-an-hour hurr: 
cane was raging in an arctic blast 28 d 
grees below zero. 





Browder: 4 Years 


Since 1921, Earl Browder, Kansas-bo 
general secretary of the Communist part} 


in America, has _ frequently traveled 
abroad, but not until 1934 did he hold 
passport in his own name. When, last sum 
mer, Browder casually admitted this fa 
to the Dies committee, he believed himsel 
protected by the statute of limitations 
But he forgot that in applying for trave 
ing papers in his own name in 1934, h 
had written “none” after the words: “M 
last passport was obtained from.” On tha 
charge, America’s No. 1 Communist wa 
indicted last fall for fraud, and on tha 
charge he went on trial last week in a Ne 
York Federal court. 

For two days United States Attorney 
John T. Cahill presented testimony (i 
cluding that of other Communists) tha 
Browder had knowingly lied on his 19 
application. Conceding most of the pros 
cution’s points, George Gordon Bat 
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JANUARY 29, 1940 


yeteran attorney for the defense, didn’t 
bother to call any witnesses of his own. 

The Communist himself chose to sum 
up his case before a predominantly middle- 
dass jury of eleven men and one woman. 
After an hour and a quarter of argument 
on Monday of this week, he sat down with 
a plea for an acquittal in “the American 
tradition.” Apparently unimpressed, the 
jury—after only 45 minutes of deliberation 
—returned a verdict of guilty. Judge Al- 
fred C. Coxe immediately sentenced 
Browder to four years in Federal prison 
and a $2,000 fine. The Red boss was re- 
leased in $7,500 bail pending appeal, how- 
ever. 





A Policeman’s Lot, etc. 


New York World’s Fair visitors who 
took advantage of the American Telegraph 
& Telephone Co.’s offer of free long-dis- 
tance calls, only to find to their chagrin 
that several hundred grinning people were 
listening in, will sympathize with Philip 
G. Pierman, a police officer of Millburn, 
N.J., who last week faced departmental 
charges because his audience was unsym- 
pathetic. 

It all goes back to a night in December 
when the boys at the station house were 
lolling around the radio. Suddenly upon 
their startled and delighted ears (and 
those of the crews of five cruising radio 
cars and a few score short-wave listeners) 
there burst a first-class radio drama. Offi- 
cer Pierman, the departmental charges set 
fourth, was entertaining an unidentified 
young lady in his prowl car—and had for- 
got to turn off the two-way radio. 

Just what went on, Police Chief Norbert 
Wade would not say. But his report 
pointed out that the lady “neither re- 
quired information, nor was aged, infirm, 
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blind, suddenly taken ill, injured, or other- 
wise unable to take care of herself” and 
that the drama was “not in line of duty, 
or relating to public, police, or safety 
measures.” 


Presidential Parade 


Led, as always, by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the 1940 Presidential parade last week 
swung past another milestone and recorded 
the following unsensational developments: 


¥ In Washington, the Roosevelt third-term 
band wagon, whose wheels are being eager- 
ly greased by ambitious New Dealers, 
backfired unexpectedly upon leaders map- 
ping control maneuvers for the national 
convention. Prematurely, Ohio State Dem- 
ocratic Chairman Arthur L. Limbach had 
announced that the Buckeye State’s 52 
convention votes would be pledged to 
Sen. Vic Donahey as a favorite son, but 
that they would be promptly switched in 
event of a first-ballot Roosevelt swing. 
While New Dealers beamed joyously, Rep. 
Dow W. Harter of Ohio angrily declared 
that Limbach had no right to pledge votes 
“without consulting those that should be 
consulted.” Much annoyed, Donahey was 
obliged to deny that he would be a stalk- 
ing horse at the convention for the Presi- 
dent and added that he had not made up 
his mind about being Ohio’s favorite son. 
The situation was further complicated by 
the possibility that if Donahey did not 
enter the primaries, Vice President Gar- 
ner might, and that if this happened 
Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt might offer himself as a New 
Deal stalking horse. 





{ Hearty third-term support, meanwhile, 
came from several directions. Sen. Claude 
Pepper of Florida expressed confidence that 
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Dewey’s mother posed . . .as Gannett opposed her son 
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Florida delegates would back Mr. Roose- 
velt again. Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chi- 
cago declared the Illinois delegation would 
“all be for Roosevelt, whether he wants it 
or not.” From Sen. Joseph F. Guffey came 
word that a resolution indorsing the Pres- 
ident for another term would be presented 
to the Pennsylvania Democratic State 
Committee Feb. 3. The President’s back- 
ers were predicting that he already had a 
potential convention strength of 250 votes, 
with 551 needed for a majority. 


{In Milwaukee, politicians discussed the 
possibility of a head-on clash among con- 
tenders for the Republican Presidential 
nomination in the Apr. 2 primary in Wis- 
consin, where, in contrast with most states 
having such contests, there is no favorite 
son and state leaders have given no indi- 
cation that they wish to keep delegates un- 
instructed. It is likely that the names of 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York and Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
of Michigan will be placed on the ballot 
there; also it is reported that Gov. Julius 
Peter Heil of Wisconsin may enter his 
name as a stalking horse for Sen. Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio, who last week spoke to 
supporters in Milwaukee. 


“In Rochester, N.Y., Frank E. Gannett, 
63-year-old newspaper publisher and bitter 
New Deal critic, announced his candidacy 
for the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion. Chairman of the National Committee 
to Uphold Constitutional Government, 
Dewey rival, and publisher of nineteen 
newspapers in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Illinois, Gannett recently 
completed an air tour of the country to 
survey vital campaign issues. At the tes- 
timonial dinner at which he made his an- 
nouncement a letter of unqualified support 
from Rep. James W. Wadsworth was read, 
creating wide speculation in political cir- 
cles (see Periscope) . 


“In New York City, Dewey broke his 
silence on foreign affairs in a speech to Re- 
publican women in which he gave credit 
for current foreign policies to the previous 
two Republican administrations, except for 
recognition of Soviet Russia, which he de- 
nounced. While his advisers studied strat- 
egy to overcome the Gannett boom, Dew- 
ey arranged for a twelve-day swing to the 
Far West and back beginning Feb. 7. 





Machine Crack-up 


Since 1928, the Louisiana political dic- 
tatorship set up by the late Huey P. Long 
has thundered unopposed to sweeping vic- 
tories in the state Democratic primaries, 
tantamount to election. But last week, 
battered by Federal investigations and 
with 200 of the Kingfish’s henchmen under 
indictment, it failed for the first time to 
carry one of these contests in a spectacular 
setback which may seal its doom. 

Fighting against a surging reform wave, 

















Mary Marshall wants $5,000 for... . 


the machine, largely controlled by Mayor 
Robert S. Maestri of New Orleans, failed 
to win a majority for Gov. Earl K. Long, 
the dead dictator’s brother, as well as for 
the key Attorney Generalship and the 
State Treasurer’s post, and lost at least 23 
seats in the legislature. As a result, a run- 
off election for Governor and many other 
state offices was set for Feb. 20. 

Earl Long, who stepped up from Lieu- 
tenant Governor when Gov. Richard W. 
Leche (who is among those indicted) re- 
signed last June, ran against four rivals— 
Sam Houston Jones, a Lake Charles law- 
yer, State Senator James A. Noe, James 
H. Morrison, a Hammond lawyer, and 
Vincent Moseley, an Opelousas lawyer and 
businessman. Jones campaigned on a 
“throw the thieves out” platform and ran 
a fairly close second. (When all the votes 
were counted, Long was expected to poll 
about 215,000 as against 363,000 for the 
machine in 1936.) With the support of 
Noe, Jones stands a better than even 
chance to win the runoff. Long made a 
last desperate effort to gain support by 
summoning the legislature to repeal a 
number of his brother’s unpopular dictator 
laws. 


Significance 


The tottering Leche-Long-Maestri ma- 
chine was given the coup de grdce in its 
own stronghold — New Orleans — where, 
against a majority of 63,000 four years 
ago, it won a majority of only 89 votes. 
Long’s personal unpopularity (Louisiana 
never forgot that he once called his still 
venerated brother a “yellow-bellied crook 
and liar”) and the old reguiar political or- 
ganization in the metropolis contributed 
largely to his setback. Whatever the out- 
come of the runoff, the assassinated King- 
fish’s dictatorship is regarded by most 
Louisianians as crushed. After a bitter 
ten-year battle, the crusading newspapers 
of New Orleans appear to be the ultimate 
victors. 


Bar Jumper 


Frances Wills, a Chicago singer, is proud 
of her pet frog, Daniel. So, one evening 
last month, she bedecked Daniel prettily 
with a red ribbon about his neck and 
trooped into Marion Isbell’s café, a night 
spot patronized by show folk on Chicago’s 
mid-North Side, then issued a challenge: 
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a leap of Frances Wills’ frog 


that her amphibian could outjump any of 
its cousins in the restaurant’s aquarium. 
Bartender Howard Riley promptly took 
her up and fished out a fat hopper which 
he placed alongside Daniel on top of the 
bar. 

Frogs being what they are, Daniel and 
his unadorned rival got off to a jumping 
start, then began leaping in all directions. 
In the excitement, one of them did a half 
gainer over the bar, landing in the lap of a 
woman customer perched on a stool. There 
was a scream as the stool toppled, then a 
thump as Mary Marshall, another singer, 
sitting at a table directly in back, struck 
the floor. 

Last week Miss Marshall filed a $5,000 
damage suit against the café owner, the 
bartender, and Miss Wills, charging that as 
a result of injuries received in the accident 
she “became sick, sore, lame, and dis- 
ordered”—unable to work. 





The Congress Ax 


Either because it is really serious about 
economy or because this is an election 
year, Congress last week not only gave 
signs of staying within President Roose- 
velt’s $8,424,000,000 budget figure, but of 
trimming even that. 

As a starter, the House Appropriations 
Committee reported on its first regular 
money bill of the session—the Independent 
Offices Bill—$94,500,000 below the total 
proposed by Mr. Roosevelt. Deleted en- 
tirely were grants to two of the President’s 
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pet projects, the National Resources Plap. 
ning Board and the Office of Governmen; 
Reports. 

Next to feel the ax were defense costs, 
Rep. Carl Vinson of Georgia, chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, cut his $1, 
300,000,000 Naval Expansion Bill in half 
(an action more impressive than signif. 
cant, since the expansion was merely being 
authorized, not paid for). And the Senate 
Appropriations Committee pared $13,000, 
000 from a defense deficiency bill, largely 
by eliminating funds for 81 naval planes 
that could not be built before next year 
anyway. 

The proposal by Sen. Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi that a joint House and Senate 
committee be appointed to study the budg. 
et as a whole made no progress in the 
lower house, and in most other respects 
Congress got through the week without an 
impressive show of activity. The fight 
against extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act, which permits Secretary of State Cor. 
dell Hull to negotiate reciprocal-trade pacts 
without Senate ratification, remained in 
abeyance. The appointments of Frank 
Murphy as Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Robert H. Jackson as Attor- 
ney General, and Francis H. Biddle as So- 
licitor General were quickly approved. And 
a committee began consideration of a pro- 
posal to extend the Hatch “Clean Politics” 
law to state officials paid wholly or in part 
with Federal funds. 

But a fight began to develop over the 
Ramspeck Bill, designed to extend civil- 
service protection to some 300,000 em- 
ployes of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment who would be the first to feel the 
effect of a change of Administration in No- 
vember. (Under the New Deal, the per- 
centage of Federal employes under civil 
service has dropped from 79.7 in 1933 to 
67.7 last June.) 


Significance 


Faced by the alternatives of increasing 
taxes, raising the legal “ceiling” over the 
national debt, or cutting expenses, Con- 
gress appears to be taking the last course— 
so far. The real test will come with con- 
sideration of the Agriculture Appropria- 
tions Bill and rivers and harbors legislation 
—both traditionally full of juicy local 
items. 

Unless the Senate reverses the tendency 
it has shown in the past, later in the ses- 
sion all the savings made by eliminating 
such picayunish items as the Planning 
Board and Office of Government Reports 
will be lost in a flood of supplemental ap- 
propriations. 

Nevertheless, there appears to be a new 
spirit on Capitol Hill. The fact that the 
Senate upheld House cuts in the defense 
deficiency appropriation is significant of 
this attitude. If Congress as a whole cal 
manage to get by the important item of 
farm parity payments, it may yet win the 
economy duel. 
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Polyglot Armies of Volunteers 
Massing to Fight for Finland 


Hardy Swedes in Forefront; 
Finns and Fierce Cold Combine 
to Keep Reds on the Run 


Somewhere over the Finnish front last 
week, two planes collided. Of the crews, 
three men were killed and one was saved. 
All were Swedes flying Finnish Air Force 
planes. At the same time Helsinki an- 
nounced that other Swedish volunteer pi- 
lots had shot down six Soviet planes. 

This was first blood for the International 
Brigade formed to fight for Finland. «ll 
over the northern part of the country, 
other contingents were drilling. There were 
sizable corps of Danes and of Norwegians, 
an unspecified number of French and Eng- 
lish, and even a few Germans. There were 
Italians who had traveled through France 
4s “tourists.” And there was a small group 
of Americans and Canadians, mostly of 
Finnish descent, who had sailed from New 
York. With Finnish boys too young for 
front-line service serving as instructors, all 
were busily learning to ski. 

But by far the largest and most im- 
portant contingent came from Sweden. 
They didn’t have to practice military ski- 


ing—most of them had been trained in it 
in the Swedish Army. They brought much 
of their own equipment, including skis, 
clothing for Arctic wear, and rifles. Under 
Gen. Ernst Linder, a Swedish officer and 
veteran of the 1918 Finnish war against 
the Bolsheviks, the Swedes were organized 
in a separate brigade that reportedly num- 
bered 10,000 men—as much as all the rest 
of the volunteers combined. 

The presence of this Swedish brigade in 
Finland was a tangible manifestation of 
an increasing campaign in Sweden itself 
for aid to the Finns. More than $2,000,000 
was collected by public subscription for 
Finnish relief, and leading industrialists 
raised $15,000,000. Carload after carload 
of supplies traveled to Finland daily over 
the railway around the Gulf of Bothnia. 
In Stockholm’s four leading papers there 
appeared full-page advertisements: “Show 
what it means to be a Swede! Join the 
Swedish volunteers! With Finland for 
Sweden!” (A Swedish Communist paper, 
Ny Dag, urged volunteers with military 
training to join the Russians, with the 
promise that they would be made of- 
ficers.) 

For the Swedish Government, however, 
all this was full of dynamite. A strong Rus- 
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sian protest against such aid had been re- 
ceived. The Swedes’ reply that they were 
within their neutral rights in allowing such 
unofficial aid had been termed unsatisfac- 
tory by Moscow. 

On Jan. 17, in this atmosphere, the 
Swedish Parliament convened. Almost im- 
mediately the issue was precipitated by 
Richard Sandler, a thin-faced, idealistic 
Socialist who resigned as Foreign Minister 
a few weeks after the Russian invasion of 
Finland. He started off with an emphatic 
demand that Sweden immediately take 
steps to fortify the Aland Islands, which 
are technically Finnish territory but large- 
ly populated by Swedes and only half an 
hour’s plane flight from Stockholm. Then 
he asked for military cooperation between 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark and char- 
acterized the policy of the government as 
a “catastrophe” for Nordic unity. _ 

The Parliament exploded in wild cheers 
for Sandler. Then it listened quietly and 
without complaints while Premier Per Al- 
bin Hansen rejected Sandler’s proposals 
and announced that Sweden would con- 
tinue to maintain neutrality. Such a reac- 
tion by the legislators was a good example 
of the emotional bias and practical fears 
which balance Swedish policy. Simultane- 
ously, the Parliaments of Norway and 
Denmark proclaimed the absolute neutral- 
ity of their respective countries. 

By contrast, in London and Paris plans 
to aid the Finns were rapidly becoming 
part of government policy. This took the 
form of sending arms and munitions in 
“considerable” quantities. Britain was es- 
timated to have dispatched a total of 120 
planes, with more to come. The Allies also 
took measures to expedite the shipment of 
arms and volunteers from other countries 
to Finland. But most significantly of all, 
Allied strategists began to calculate the 
amount of reinforcements necessary for 
the Finns to maintain an indefinite resist- 
ance to Russia. Reputedly they hit on an 
initial force of 30,000 men and 200 planes. 
That calculation assumed that a relatively 


small but well-trained force, with the ad- 
vantage of terrain, could withstand the 
pressure of the Red Army’s mass. 


Strategic Retreat 


From Norway to the White Sea, across 
the northern tip of Finland, stretches some 
of the most inhospitable terrain in the 
world—Lapland. In the summer, swarms of 
mosquitoes rise from wild swamps and, ex- 
cept for a few roads across the volcanic 
plateau, the innumerable lakes provide the 
only means for travel. In winter there de- 
scends a cold so intense that even the na- 
tive Lapps—descendants of Mongolian 
tribes—drive their reindeer herds from the 
range and gather in little villages of wood- 
en huts. Finnish settlers in isolated farm- 
houses depend on skis and sleds for trans- 
port. 

In this barren country last week, amid 
cold of 54 degrees below zero, the Russian 
Armies suffered their latest reverse. They 
were not surrounded and cut to pieces as 
were the Russian 163rd and 44th Divisions 
near Suomussalmi last month. Instead, 
they conducted a comparatively well- 
planned strategic retreat. But in so doing 
they abandoned their most successful ad- 
vance so far into Finland. 

With 45,000 men the Russians had 
driven 65 miles from their own border and 
had reached the little town of Joutsijarvi, 
only 18 miles from Kemijairvi, where a 
rail line leads directly down to the Gulf of 
Bothnia and Finland’s communications 
with Sweden. But on the morning of Jan. 
18 the Finns discovered that the Russian 
advance positions—good field fortifications 
constructed from felled trees—were de- 
serted. The Russians had silently retreated 
and didn’t halt until they reached Miarka- 
jarvi, a scant 23 miles from Salla, a Finn- 
ish town which the Soviets captured early 
in the war and have been using ever since 
as a base. 

It was the old story of superior Finnish 
tactics—plus the rigors of Lapland. Under 
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Gen. Kurt Wallenius, a devil-may-care of. 
ficer once imprisoned for complicity jn a, 
attempted Fascist coup, the Finnish gj 
patrols established quarters in tents on the 
Red flanks and attacked the Russian syp. 
ply lines time and again on the long, eoiq 
trail leading back to the frontier. In adj. 
tion to such lightning assaults with ma. 
chine guns and rifles, they also brought wp 
field mortars and anti-tank guns in pulkas 
—boatlike sleds drawn by reindeer. 
This combination of desolate country, 
intense cold, and constant attack on their 
communications put the Russians back jp 
approximately the same positions they 
occupied at the beginning of the war 
NEWSWEEK’s correspondent in Finland 
summed up their predicament: “The first 
battle of Salla centering on the village of 
Markajirvi is a rear-guard action protect. 
ing the Russian retreat toward the border. 
“They (the Russians) are rushing ma. 
terial to avoid a second Suomussalmi. The 
northern war is nearly over. The turning 
point was the night of Dec. 18 (a month 
before the major retreat began) . Then the 
Russians were threatening the Finns at a 
crossroads north of Kemijarvi, where one 
road ran 20 miles to the great Arctic High- 
way connecting Petsamo with the south 
and another 35 miles to Kemijarvi. But 
General Wallenius threw raw Finnish 
troops in a flank attack at the Kemi River 
and the Russians broke. This threw the 
entire Russian offensive out of gear. 
“Russian prisoners captured on the Salla 
front say their commissars told them they 
were still on Russian soil, resisting Finnish 
invasion. At Suomussalmi the commissars 
told the men they were defeated because 
Britain and France had secretly built de- 
fense lines for the Finns. 
“Finland is now safe until spring, at 
least.” 


Significance 


The significant feature of the Finnish 
war last week was that a thaw on the dip- 
lomatic front seemed to be keeping step 


Finnish ingenuity: stones to stop Red tanks, sleigh runners on horse-drawn gun carriages 
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Pro-Finn Swedes: ex-Foreign Minister Sandler and General Linder 


with the freezing-in of the fighting front. 
Britain was showing signs of response to 
the double pressure of danger to Scandi- 
navia as well as the urging of its 
French ally. And while the Scandi- 
navian countries themselves continued to 
repeat their protestations of neutrality, 
Sweden particularly dared the vengeance 
of Russia, and possibly of Germany also, 
by the generosity of its unofficial aid to 
Finland. 

The freezing of the Russian offensive 
also meant more time for the training of 
the international volunteers helping Fin- 
land. 

All these factors combined to make the 
Russian defeat by Finland and the weath- 
er, and the stalemate which this has 
brought on, as important in a negative 
sense to the strategy of the whole Euro- 
pean conflict as a quick conquest would 
have been important in a positive sense. 
The breathing spell may well bring on 
fundamental realignments. And the pause 
is likely to be a long one. 

Correspondence from the front has been 
full of stories about the rigors of winter 
but has overlooked the fact that actually 
in this part of the world winter is the sea- 
son of comparatively good communica- 
tions. Then the poor roads and marshes 
are frozen, making it easier for an army to 
get around than at any other time of the 
year except late summer. When the snows 
melt, then General Winter is succeeded 
by General Mud. And in these regions 
the clutch of the mud is more paralyzing 
than that of the snow. March and April 
are sure to be muddy, and May quite 
likely to be, so that it may well be early 
June before the Red Army can _ begin 


another campaign to make up for its 
failure. 


General Winter 


Combatants and noncombatants alike 
last week felt the onslaught of General 
Winter’s fiercest offensive in years. 

Northern Europe naturally got the worst 
of it, with Finland and Norway the cold- 
est spots. In both the temperature tumbled 
to 58 below, the coldest for Finland since 
1878. In Moscow the mercury dropped to 
49 below, worst in the weather bureau’s his- 
tory, and the Soviet capital’s gas supply 
broke down when moisture in the pipes 
froze. Off Copenhagen, 2,000 swans faced 
starvation when their legs became frozen 
in the ice. 

Along the North Sea, a booming was fre- 
quently heard out in the German mine 
fields: it was the noise of drifting mines 
exploded by the pressure of pack ice. A 
Nazi coast-guard patrol boat was also re- 
ported caught in the ice. 

Germany had its coldest weather in ten 
years. The military censor would not let 
Berlin temperatures be published abroad, 
beyond the recording of a 40-degree drop. 
That coi. ded with a serious food and 
fuel shortage. Apartment houses in the 
capital were ordered to supply hot water 
only two days a week to save coal. In 
Hamburg half the schools were closed for 
lack of fuel. Budapest reported 1,000 
barges loaded with supplies for Germany 
tied up there by the frozen Danube. 

Cold and heavy snow on the western 
front completely immobilized the war 
there. On Jan. 20 Paris had its coldest day 
in 23 years, with the thermometer at 4 
below. Farther south, Rome had snow, 
Northern Portugal got its heaviest snow- 
fall since 1915, and Vigo and La Corufia 
in Northern Spain had their first snow 
since 1880. 


The cold wave also hit the Orient. In 
Shanghai, crowded with war refugees, 
more than 800 died during subzero 
weather. 

But Brazil, where the season is now sum- 
mer, sweltered in severe heat. On Jan. 17, 
it was 100.7 at Rio de Janeiro and 104 at 
Nictheroy, across the bay. 





Cabinet Calm 


Storm Over Hore-Belisha Dies 


in Polite Parliament Session 


On Jan. 16 the House of Commons end- 
ed its Christmas recess and opened the 
first session of the New Year with a brief 
question hour. After the session had start- 
ed, and as spokesmen from the government 
bench were answering opposition hecklers, 
Leslie Hore-Belisha entered and walked 
across the House with his customary 
bouncing step. Almost no one noticed him 
as he took a front seat on the Conservative 
side—the traditional place for a retiring 
Minister to make a “personal statement.” 

But when Hore-Belisha rose a few min- 
utes later every M.P. strained forward with 
curiosity. Then, as the smooth, even voice 
of the former War Minister flowed on, the 
House relaxed. Hore-Belisha had merely 
offered an extremely diplomatic and utterly 
unrevealing explanation of his dismissal 
thize weeks previously by Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain. Only once did his 
words cause a flutter. Speaking of his 
“democratization” of the army, he said: 
“It did not occur to me that we were mak- 
ing the army too democratic to fight for 
democracy.” 

That left the onus of explanation up to 
the Prime Minister. But Chamberlain’s 
enigmatic politeness almost equaled that 
of Hore-Belisha. He denied that the for- 
mer War Minister had been fired because of 
disagreement on policy or that the “demo- 
cratization” of the army would be aban- 
doned. He denounced as “pure invention” 
the suggestion that army brass hats had 
opposed Hore-Belisha or brought pressure 
to bear in order to secure his dismissal. 

But Chamberlain did seem to verify the 
theory that the War Minister lost his job 
because of his pushing, aggressive person- 
ality when he admitted: “I will only say 
that I had become aware of difficulties— 
perhaps I might describe them as arising 
out of the very great qualities of my right 
honorable friend—which, in my view, made 
it desirable that a change should occur.” 

From the back benches of the opposition 
Chamberlain’s statements called forth a 
chorus of hoots and catcalls. One Labor 
M.P. goaded the Prime Minister into an 
angry denial that Hore-Belisha’s dismissal 
was due to the fact that he was Jewish. 
Clement Attlee and Arthur Sinclair, leaders 
of the Labor and Liberal parties made no 
attempt to make political capital of the 
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Cabinet switch, however—Hore-Belisha 
had been unpopular with the opposition 
parties. Instead Attlee denounced the 
flamboyant publicity given by the news- 
papers to the resignation. Except for the 
subsequent gibe from Berlin that the Min- 
ister had been fired because of his “very 
great qualities,” this scene of exaggerated 
punch pulling screwed down the coffin lid 
on Britain’s first war Cabinet shake-up. 


The Crocodile 


The flare-up of the Hore-Belisha episode 
almost obscured a long report on the prog- 
ress of the war which the Prime Minister 
delivered to the House later. Mainly, this 
was a rehash of his Jan. 9 Mansion House 
address. But this time Chamberlain went 
even farther in stressing Britain’s “pro- 
found sympathy and admiration” for Fin- 
land. And he: not only admitted that ex- 
port licenses were being granted for “cer- 
tain war material” for the Finns but also 
that “the amounts involved are substan- 
tial.” 

This coincided with a steadily growing 
Anglo-French tendency to consider Russia 
as an enemy and the Finnish war as a 
pivotal flank attack in the struggle with 
Germany. On Saturday all such indica- 
tions were capped by Winston Churchill. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty—reported 
to have been partly responsible for Hore- 
Belisha’s dismissal—had just returned 
from a visit to France where he consulted 
with Viscount Gort, commander of the 
BEF, General Ironside, Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Gamelin, Allied Generalissimo, and 
General Georges, chief of the French 
Armies. Presumably Churchill therefore 
spoke for the Allied high command as well 
as himself. 

First, he boasted of Anglo-French tri- 
umphs at sea, then suddenly switched and 
devoted the rest of his speech to the neu- 
trals. Their efforts to maintain neutrality 
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Allies: Churchill (center) with Generals Ironside, Georges, Gamelin, and Gort 


Canada at War 


Defense Loan Goes Over Top; 


under the threat of German or Russian ag- 
gression had put them in a “lamentable” 
position: “Each one hopes that if he feeds 
the crocodile enough, the crocodile will eat 
him last.” 

Next Churchill spoke of Finland in ring- 
ing terms and proclaimed that its defeat 
“might well herald a return to the Dark 
Ages.” 

All this climaxed in an unexpected invi- 
tation to the neutrals—that they “stand 
together with the British and French em- 
pires against aggression and wrong.” 


Significance 


Hore-Belisha’s graceful acceptance of his 
dismissal—probably out of regard to his 
political future—removed any possibility 
of a domestic crisis that would divert 
Britain from prosecution of the war. Ever 
since the War Secretary’s fall, more and 
more signs have appeared that this would 
take the form of active intervention in Fin- 
land and the rest of Scandinavia if neces- 
sary. Moreover, there has been a rapidly 
increasing tone of official bitterness toward 
the Soviet—as shown in Chamberlain’s 
speeches. 

Churchill’s address crystallized all these 
signs. And his invitation to the neutrals to 
join Britain and France in a crusade 
against both Germany and Russia proba- 
bly ushered in a new phase of the war’s 
strategy. For it indicated that the decision 
has finally been taken by the Allies to in- 
tervene in Scandinavia whenever the situa- 
tion becomes favorable. Should this not 
occur Allied policy will apparently be to 
encourage closer and closer cooperation 
among the neutrals, thus making such 
German threats as that of last fortnight 
against Holland, a doubly dangerous gam- 
ble. But only patience and steady pressure 
coulc! accomplish this, for the natural first 
reaction of the neutrals was that Churchill 
had put them in an uncomfortable spot. 
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Storm Kicked up in Ontario 


By boosting Canada’s tax burden from 
the prewar 25 per cent of the national in- 
come to 40 per cent, Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King has announced that the Do- 
minion hopes to finance its share in the 
war mainly on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. 
However, loans will be needed, especially 
to meet the first year’s bill of $375,000,000 
before tax collections mount up. 

Consequently, on Jan. 15, the govern- 
ment offered a first National War Loan is- 
sue of $200,000,000 in 314 per cent eight- 
to twelve-year bonds. The first rush of 
subscriptions brought smiles to the Treas- 
ury. Within 36 hours the issue had been 
oversubscribed by $48,804,550. And when 
the list closed on Jan. 19 total subserip- 
tions were $321,276,850, necessitating a 
drastic rationing of allotments. 

This loosening of purse strings was et- 
couraged by an advance campaign with a 
“Make Your Dollars Fight For Freedom” 
slogan and such sales efforts as a govern- 
ment-sponsored film of Canada’s war ef- 
forts shown in 700 theaters. And in addi- 
tion to the movie reels, Cabinet Ministers 
also gave the country its most comprehen- 
sive report on war plans and prospects. 

On Jan. 7 Minister of Transport C. D. 
Howe disclosed that the War Supply Board 
alone had placed $65,000,000 of orders and 
was continuing to let contracts for expend- 
itures of about $4,000,000 a week. In 
addition, the board had placed $25,000,000 
of orders for railroad equipment and was 
rapidly pushing ahead with the common- 
wealth air-training scheme. 

The cost of this gigantic plan, under 
which Canada expects to train 25,000 em- 
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ire airmen yearly, has been estimated at 
390,000,000 for the first year. Of this the 
dominion will bear $48,000,000. Total ex- 
penditures are put at $600,000,000, with 
Canada’s share set at $350,000,000. 

Surveyors have been busy in all nine 
provinces mapping sites for 40 new air- 
fields to be added to the 40 that Canada 
already possesses. In addition, sites have 
been selected for nearly all the 67 pro- 
jected training schools, to be manned by a 
staff of 35,000. And contracts have been 
placed for move than 4,000 training planes. 
Of these 2,492 will be built in Britain, 593 
in the United States, and 1,282 in Canada, 
but equipped with British or American 
engines. 

In a later speech, Howe also disclosed 
that Canada now has 66,000 men under 
arms, including one 16,000-man division 
for active service that has already arrived 
in England and another of similar size in 
training at home. 

And on Jan. 14 Finance Minister 
J. L. Ralston made an optimistic sur- 
vey of the industrial outlook in which 
he declared that Canada’s war expendi- 
tures, plus $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 to 
be spent by Britain in Canada during the 
first war year (an increase of $60,000,000 
to $160,000,000 over 1938) had turned “a 
moderate economic revival before the war” 
into a “rapid economic advance.” 


‘Bunk’ 


But while Ottawa was celebrating the 
success of the war loan, a political storm 
that could have sharp repercussions on 
Canadian unity was blowing up in On- 
tario. For five and a half years this prov- 
ince, the richest and most populous in 
Canada and site of half the dominion’s in- 


...and sends troops to fight overseas 
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Canada trains empire airmen . . 


dustry, has been ruled by Premier Mitchell 
F. Hepburn, a magnetic reformer some- 
times called by his critics “the Huey Long 
of Canada.” 

Hepburn is a Liberal like Mackenzie 
King, and once supported the Prime Min- 
ister. But since April 1937, when the Ot- 
tawa government refused to help Hepburn 
prevent American CIO organizers from en- 
tering Canada during an automobile work- 
ers’ strike, the Ontario chieftain has been 
a bitter foe of the Prime Minister. 

Soon after war began, Hepburn conferred 
with King for the first time in two years. 
Many observers thought the feud between 
them had been shelved. But on Jan. 16, in 
the Toronto legislature, Hepburn branded 
as “bunk” the assurances on Canada’s war 
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preparedness given by federal statesmen 
during the loan campaign. 

Two days later, angered by news that 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange had been 
allowed to sell 1,000,000 bushels of grain 
to Russia, which he called a “potential 
enemy,” Hepburn reeled off a barrage of 
accusations against Ottawa, including one 
that many recruits had contracted tubercu- 
losis because of clothing supplies inade- 
quate for winter weather. 

And, after declaring that “Mackenzie 
King has not done his duty to his country 
—never has and never will,” he called upon 
the legislature to pass a resolution express- 
ing regret that “the federal government 
. . . has made so little effort to prosecute 
Canada’s duty in the war in the vigorous 
manner which the people of Canada de- 
sire to see.” 

The result, though a 44-to-10 victory 
for Hepburn, badly split the Liberals. 
Twenty-six of them joined with eighteen 
Conservatives in voting for Hepburn’s 
resolution. Ten other Liberals voted 
against it, while a dozen or more 
fused to vote. 

This censuring of the federal govern- 
ment by a provincial legislature—a rare 
event in Canada in wartime—produced an 
immediate flurry in Ottawa. But Prime 
Minister King, outwardly unruffled, re- 
served his answer to Hepburn for the Ot- 
tawa session of Parliament, scheduled to 
open on Thursday of this week. And 
chances increased that he would call a 
general election—due some time this year 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the 
USSR. ) 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 2—Moscow sets up a “People’s 
Government” for Finland. 

Dec. 5—British blockade of Reich exports 
goes into effect. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British 
cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. 

Dec. 20—Capt. Hans Langsdorff of the 
Graf Spee commits suicide. 

Jan. 5—Leslie Hore-Belisha is replaced as 
British War Minister by Oliver Stanley. 

Jan. 11—King Carol II of Rumania and 
Prince Paul, Regent of Yugoslavia, confer 
secretly over joint action in case of a Red 
menace to the Balkans. 

Jan. 18—Finland reports Russians driven 
back 28 miles toward Salla. 

Jan. 20—Winston Churchill, British First 
Lord of the Admiralty, advises neutrals to 
join with the Allies in the war on Germany. 
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unless an emergency law is voted to ex- 
tend the statutory five-year term of Par- 
liament—in the spring or early summer. 
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Blockade Boss 


Nazis Dub 5-Foot-3 Cross 


British ‘Starvation Minister’ 


The boss of Britain’s two-way blockade 
of Germany is Ronald Hibbert Cross. He 
stands only 5 feet 3. But as Minister of 
Economic Warfare, he is the formidable 
“Minister of Starvation” in Nazi eyes. 

Cross, who was an aviator in the last 
war, now controls a staff of 800, housed in 
the former London School of Economics 
building in Aldwych, off the Strand. Since 
the war began he has worked in much 
greater obscurity than the traditionally 
“silent” service—the navy. First Lord of 
the Admiralty Winston Churchill has kept 
the public reasonably up to date on sea 
news by his periodic speeches, but not un- 
til last week did Cross make a report to 
Parliament. 

For those who hope that Britain can win 
the war by economic strangulation, the re- 
port that Cross made on Jan. 17 was com- 
forting. He said that after only four and a 
half months of this war Germany had been 
reduced to the economic straits of 1916— 
two years after the start of the last war. 

As a result, the report said, Germany 
was already suffering shortages of pe- 
troleum, iron, copper, tin, cotton, wool, 
fats, and many other commodities. Cloth- 
ing and soap had been put on the rationed 
list, while drastic rationing of food—which 
extends even to restaurants (see reproduc- 
tion of menu on this page) had led to a 
revival of “black markets,” or food boot- 
legging. Nevertheless, Cross said, “suffi- 
cient crayfish are being imported by plane 
from Danubian countries to provide a 
standing delicacy on the tables of Nazi 
party leaders.” 

On the other hand, Cross admitted that 
there were big gaps in the blockade, chiefly 
Nazi supply sources in the Balkans and 
Scandinavia, as well as Russia. He pointed 
out that in this war there was only one 
closed frontier—that bordering France. 
This had called for a “new technique” in 
the blockade, forcing the Allies to buy up 
all available war materials in neutral lands 
to keep them from going to Germany. 

Moreover, although Cross said that he 
thought the sympathies of all small neu- 
trals were “anti-Hitler even if it is too 
much to say that they are to the same ex- 
tent pro-Ally,” he admitted that most of 
them were so afraid of attack by Germany 
that they were reluctant to enter into 
trade agreements that might jeopardize 
their neutrality. 

Cross declared that though the Nazis 
had fashioned the Reich into a “technically 
stronger” state than in the last war, Ger- 
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Cross, blockade chieftan 


many was nevertheless more “brittle” be- 
cause of the long period of civilian hard- 
ship imposed by the prewar guns-before- 
butter campaign. And he concluded: 

“We look forward to the day when we 
shall have so strangled Germany’s eco- 
nomic life that she can no longer sustain 
her war effort.” 

The same day, Britons were cheered by 
trade figures showing a further sharp re- 
covery. In September, exports had slumped 
to $92,348,000, but by December they had 
recovered to $160,676,000; imports—down 
sharply to $199,697,000 in September— 
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last month had jumped to $346,328.09 
due largely to increased food shipment, 

Meanwhile neutral orders—owing to the 
fact that the blockade had cut off Germay 
supplies—have caused a boom in the 
depressed Welsh coal and tin-plate indyg. 
tries. 





Italy: Defiant 


Premier Mussolini’s “changing of the 
guard” last November raised Allied hopes 
that Italy was swinging out of the Rome 
Berlin Axis orbit because some of the 
Duce’s dismissed Ministers had been ar. 
dent pro-Germans (Newsweek, Nov. 13, 
1939). In that shake-up, Ettore Muti, , 
veteran of the Ethiopian and Spanish 
wars, took over the job of Fascist Party 
Secretary, succeeding Lt. Gen. Achille 
Starace, who became head of the Black 
Shirt Militia. 

Last week Muti punctured the Allied 
wishful-thinking bubble. In his first re. 
port to provincial party secretaries on 
Jan. 16 he pronounced Italian policy w- 
changed, with its three chief enemies still 
democrats, Bolsheviks, and the bourgeci- 
sie. He had a further warning for those 
Italians who had lulled themselves into 
the belief that Italy might remain neutral 
throughout the war. The country, he said, 
might have to “pick up arms at any mo- 
ment.” The importance of Muti’s speech 
was shown by the heavy play it received 
in the controlled press. And two days later 
the Duce’s own Popolo d'Italia hailed it 
as a forerunner of big things, 

The big things weren’t long in coming. 
On Jan. 20 Mussolini’s Council of Min- 
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MENU 1.13. 
Kartoffelsuppe 

Rindfleisch m.Weinkreut gen. 
Apfelscheiterhsufen 1 EM. 


SUPPEN 





2F1.é. 


KALTE VORSPEISEN 
Schwedenplatte M. 

Seem schelfleisch Holsteintunke 
Deutscher Kavier suf Brétchen 
WARME VORSPEISEN 
Karfiol m.Butterbrosel 2 Ft.M. 
FISCHE 





Fischgulyas m.Kartoffel 2 Ft.M. 
FERTIGE SPEISEN 
Rindfleisch m.We t gem. 
Lendenschnitte Birgerart m.Kart. 
Kneckwurst m.Sauerkreut gem, 1 F1.M. 
Bratwurst m.Kert.Piirre 2F1.M. 2Ft.M. 





Nideleuppe, Kertoffelsuppe, Fi schbeusche) 


Forelle Millerin Art m.Kart.2Ft.M.n.Grésse 


Stemmgericht:Paradeisbohner m.Kart.Knddel 


¥1.M. Fleischmarke EM, Brotmarke 
Se nd 


28.Dezember 1939, 


Ft.M. Fettmarke 
=e 








Reich rationing: This menu from wartime Vienna requires ration 
cards for meat (fleisch), bread (brot), fats (fett) but lets soups, mussels, 
and caviar (German brand) go unrationed. 
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he clean-shaven hogs seen in butcher shops owe their bald 
nudity to rubber. Millons are neatly barbered every year by 
rubber hog scraper belts specially designed for dehairing machine 
manufacturers by the G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man. 
Long rows of these belts fitted with sharp steel claws scrape off 


the bristles as they revolve against the carcass. These belts must 
be flexible enough to follow 
the porker’s contour without 
tearing the skin—yet tough ! 
enough to long withstand ‘ 


THE GREATEST NAME 


ant to Shave a Pig? 


—send for the G. T. M. 


the destructive action of heat, steam and grease to which they 
are continuously exposed in the dehairing machine. How well 
Goodyear Hog Scraper Belts stand up is proved by their wide 
use throughout the packing industry. Perhaps you have a dif- 
ficult job that could be better handled by rubber correctly 
specified by the G. T. M. Write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 

or Los Angeles, California 


IN RUBBER —or phone the nearest 


«) 


a i «=Goodyear Mechanical 
WAM «Rubber Goods Distributor. 








One loose brick may cost 


you your home ! 
... but tt wont, if you huy insurance the NEW way / 


1. You wouldn’t think of doing without fire insurance on your home. 
But you can just as well lose your home through a damage suit if 
someone gets hurt on your property — or hit by your car, or by your 
golf ball! Do the various policies you’ve “taken out” protect you 
against a// the serious risks to which you are exposed? 


“The NEW way is 
the smart way to 
protect yourself 
against heavy 
losses.” 


2. “When you buy insurance, forget policies and 
concentrate on protection,’’ says the Two Hartfords 
representative, long trained in fitting insurance to 
the buyer’s needs. ‘Under the NEW way, an ex- 
pert analyzes your risks and covers you, first, against 
all those that involve possible /arge losses.” 


3. Padlock your purse against serious losses! 
That’s just what thousands of straight-thinking men 
are doing today through the NEW way of buying 
insurance. It will pay you to look into the NEW 
way, too—it may save you thousands of dollars! 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


To learn more about the NEW way of buying in- 
surance, just call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask for the 
name of the Hartford representative nearest you. 
Or get in touch with your own insurance broker. 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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isters voted a 1940-41 budget of nearly 
$5,000,000,000 lire (about $1,745,000,000) 
—the biggest since the World War and the 
eighth successive one in the red. Defense 
appropriations accounted for 31 per cent 
of the budget, totaling 10,844,000,000 lire 
(about $542,000,000, which is $128,000,- 
000 more than current appropriations. A 
government communiqué said the in- 
crease would enable the armed forces to 
be ready for “any event which may con- 
front them.” 

Even Pope Pius felt the time was far 
from ripe for peace maneuvers. On Jan. 19 
the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cico- 
gnani, Apostolic Delegate, delivered the 
Pontiff’s reply to President Roosevelt’s 
Christmas appeal for parallel peace efforts. 
Pope Pius wrote Mr. Roosevelt that 
there was slight chance of immediate 
success for any peace efforts “so long as 
the present state of the opposing forces 
remains essentially unchanged.” 





The Toll at Sea 


One of the traditional jobs of British 
submarines operating against Germany is 
to prowl about in Helgoland Bight in 
search of information on enemy warship 
movements. Observations by such a patrol 
led to the first big naval engagement of 
the World War: on Aug. 28, 1914, tipped 
off by the submarines that the Germans 
were maintaining a patrol near Helgoland 
Island, a superior British force surprised 
and sank three German cruisers and a de- 
stroyer without losing a ship. 

But last week when three British sub- 
marines, the 640-ton Starfish and Seahorse 
and the 540-ton Undine set out on what 
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the Admiralty called “particularly hazard- 
ous” jobs in the bight, none returned. Ber- 
lin announced that “German defensive 
measures”—probably depth charges, nets, 
or mines—had destroyed the Starfish and 
Undine and that 30 British sailors had 
been rescued. And the British, in addition 
to confirming these losses, announced that 
the Seahorse had also been lost. That 
meant that out of the three submarines’ 
complement of 108 men, 78 had perished. 

Including the 1,354-ton Oxley — de- 
stroyed by accidental explosion soon after 
the war began—these disasters increased 
Britain’s losses of submarines to date to 
four out of 60 in commission when the 
conflict started. In addition, the British 
last week lost their fifth destroyer. This 
ship, the 1,485-ton Grenville, completed 
in 1936 at a cost of $1,646,000, was sunk 
by a mine or torpedo in the North Sea, 
and the 81 lives lost out of a complement 
of 199, raised the navy’s casualties in 
killed or missing to 2,432, 

U-boats and mines also continued to 
take a steady toll of British and neutral 
merchant shipping. On Jan. 17, when the 
5,642-ton British freighter Gracia hit a 
mine in the Irish Sea, the beaching of this 
vessel in the channel led the Germans to 
claim that the port of Liverpool had been 
closed. However, the ship was refloated 
and the channel cleared after a short delay. 

Other casualties in the week to Jan. 21 
included the Dutch 7,906-ton motorship 
Arendskerk, torpedoed in the Bay of Bis- 
cay while en route to South Africa, the 
British 9,456-ton tanker Inverdargle, mined 
off the southeast British coast, and eleven 
other smaller ships—in all, three British 
vessels of 15,359 tons and nine neutral 
ships of 27,621 tons. 
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And on Sunday of this week, further re- 
ported sinkings sharply increased this toll. 
These consisted of three British ships— 
with a total tonnage of 18,470—including 
the 9,577-ton Protesilaus, mined off the 
British west coast, and three neutral ves- 
sels of 4,698 tons. 





High Cost of Soldiering 


How much does a British fighting man 
cost? 

The latest Bulletin of The Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs makes 
these estimates: Army: to feed, clothe, 
doctor, train, quarter, and transport, plus 
the cost of guns, small arms, trench- 
warfare supplies, ammunition, tanks, and 
administrative services, an annual cost 
per man of £600 ($2,400). Air Force: 
food, clothing, training, etc., $2,000, plus 
about $8,000 per man for planes and 
equipment, making an annual total of at 
least $10,000 for each individual. Navy: 
food, training, etc., $696, plus an estimate 
of $1,820 or more per man for armaments, 
ships, and repairs, for an annual total of 
about $2,600 per man, not counting new 
building. 

The estimates were partially based on 
the recent statement by Sir John Simon, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the cost 
of equipping a division and maintaining it 
in the field had almost doubled since the 
last war. He said that the cost of an air- 
plane, for example, was from three to 
seven times greater than in 1918. The 
number of men to a plane has also in- 
creased, however, thus lessening the per 
capita increase. 

On the basis of these figures, and assum- 
ing that the navy was kept at its 1918 
strength of some 400,000 men, the bulletin 
made two estimates of possible combina- 
tions of British land and air forces. The 
purpose was to show how large a fighting 
force the country possibly could support. 

The first was made on the assumption 
that $10,320,000,000, or 45 per cent of the 
total national income, could be spent on 
the armed forces without dangerously re- 
ducing the standard of living. These com- 
binations would be possible: 


Air Force Army 
150,000 2,750,000 
300,000 2,120,000 
450,000 1,490,000 


The second estimate was based on an 
annual expenditure of $12,000,000,000. 
That figure was taken as the maximum 
possible without reducing the living below 
the worst level in the last war and to a 
point which could be maintained only for 
a short time. Then the possible combina- 
tions would be: 


Air Force Army 
150,000 3,440,000 
300,000 2,820,000 
450,000 2,200,000 
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The Art of Camouflage 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USA Retired 


The white hoods of Finnish 
troops, the black robes of German scouts 
prowling at night, the net-and-foliage 
draperies over artillery guns, the zebra 
stripes of tanks on the western front, 
and the dull gray of warships at sea em- 
phasize the important part that camou- 
flage is again playing on the battlefronts 
of Europe. 

Fighting across their lake and timber 
regions in the ice and snow of subzero 
weather, the Finns have shown great 
skill in camouflaging their movements, 
defensive positions, and gun emplace- 
ments. As in all armies, their methods 
are designed to fit particular needs: 
screening to attain concealment, vari- 
colored painting to change appearance 
or pattern, fish nets or burlap combined 
with vegetation to cover guns or other 
objects to dim out form in aerial photo- 
graphs, road screens of natural or arti- 
ficial material to hide movement from 
enemy vision, and dummies—men, guns, 
trees, and trenches—left visible to the 
enemy and designed to deceive him. 

But all such devices are nothing more 
than the outgrowth of an idea borrowed 
from one of nature’s primal laws: that 
of giving some form of protective color 
to animal life. The bear that treads the 
white wastes of the polar regions is given 
a white coat; the insects of the temper- 
ate zones are adorned with green tints 
to blend with the foliage, while their 
counterparts of the desert are clad in 
dull brown hues. So also does man, in his 
fight against man, seek to make an ob- 
ject indistinguishable from its surround- 
ings, make it appear as something else, 
or conceal it altogether. 


Art of deception: 


camouflaged 


The practical application of camou- 
flage in Europe today recalls the usages 
of the art recounted in the paragraphs to 
follow, noted by this observer in the 
World War and in Spain during the 
recent civil war. 


On THE Water: Camouflage here gen- 
erally takes two forms, gray tones for 
warships and varicolored hues for mer- 
chant vessels. The gray tends more to 
concealment, blending with the colors 
and weather conditions on the ocean and 
therefore well adapted as a camouflage 
screen for the maneuvering ship of war, 
both against surface and aerial observa- 
tion. But the cargo carrier usually plods 
along a well-known sea lane and there- 
fore is more interested in breaking the 
apparent outline of the ship’s hull to con- 
fuse the aim of the submarine gunner, 
and so it uses a varicolored pattern. 


In tHe Arr: When a plane is parked 
on its field it is camouflaged against hos- 
tile aerial observation by the use of 
paint or foliage to blend with ground 
environment. The varicolored pattern 
used on wings and body suffices for day 
flying, while the underparts of night- 
flying craft are blackened against ground 
observation. 


On tHE Lanp: Dummy trenches are 
usually shallow ditches, constructed with 
sandbags, loopholes, and logs projecting 
over the parapet to simulate guns and 
the position partly camouflaged to give 
a realistic touch to the whole. This form 
of camouflage is in the nature of a decoy. 


Motor Vehicles: These are generally 
painted with irregular stripes in the 
browns, greens, and dark yellow colors. 


In Spain the vehicles were often dirt 
streaked or given a mud bath so they 
would blend with the brown hills of the 
country. 


Trails: Beaten tracks often lead to 
false observation posts, the true ones 
being camouflaged and approached from 
a concealed position. When vegetation 
is pressed down by the feot it appears 
lighter, hence from the air a photograph 
will reveal a slight path in grass which is 
not conspicuous from the ground. 

Trees: In no man’s land during the 
World War it was a common practice to 
substitute, under cover of darkness, arti- 
ficial vegetation for real. The trunks of 
trees and natural stumps were removed 
and replaced with artificial ones, usual- 
ly made of papier-maché and arranged 
over a dugout hole, to afford protection 
and room for an observation post. 


Sheets of Canvas: As decoys to draw 
enemy fire, these were spread on the 
ground with designs painted to make 
them appear as huts to the observer in 
the air. 


Road Screens: Vertical screens hung 
across or alongside roads. They are 
usually constructed of brush, burlap, or 
netting intertwined with foliage. Many 
of the roads in the zones occupied by the 
American troops in the World War were 
so treated. 

Back of all these uses of camouflage is 
the primary aim stated before: that of 
disguising the real to deceive the enemy. 
But in addition it has a distinctive psy- 
chological value, for it gives troops the 
sense of security that comes to all ani- 
mal kind when screened from the view 
of the hunter. 
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America’s Aces in the Far Eastern Game 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN Retired 
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O. the Atlantic flank of the 
United States our policy is neutrality, in 
deed if not in thought, concerning the 
European war. On our other flank, the 
Pacific, the policy is not neutrality but 
nonbelligerency. In deed as well as 
thought, by almost every means, we 
have sought to discourage Japanese ag- 
gression in China. Our latest move was 
denunciation of the Japanese-American 
trade treaty, which expires this week 
(Jan. 26). 

Basically the root of all differences 
between the two countries is the fact 
that one is liberal; the other is not. The 
banner Japan sails under is Kodo. Shinto 
was the way of the Gods; Kodo is the 
way of the Emperor. Kodo was con- 
ceived in the 1920s, when General Ariki 
was War Minister, to assure the com- 
plete internal control of the empire by 
the military staffs. Shinto still is the 
mythical religious conception held by 
the Japanese people, but Kodo is the 
practical working policy by which mili- 
tary men maintain their control through 
the Emperor. 

From 1905 to 1927, on the road to 
expansion, under the influence but not 
complete control of the military staffs, 
these advances were made: Formosa, 
Korea, and the Twenty-One Demands 
on China. Since 1927, flying the banner 
of Kodo, Japan has been working under 
the positive military policy of General 
Tanaka. Its practical results: first Man- 
churia; now the undeclared war on 

a. 

The way in which policies are affected 
by these differences between the Japa- 
hese outlook and our own was stressed 


as far back as early in 1933. Our entire 
fleet had been moved to the Pacific fol- 
lowing the Manchurian incident. Seeing 
that Japan was agitated by this concen- 
tration, the question was asked why the 
Atlantic section of the fleet should not 
return to home waters. In reply, techni- 
cal naval opinion maintained that, while 
the assembly was strictly nonaggressive, 
nevertheless until enduring liberal gov- 
ernment could prevail in Japan, it was 
a wise defense measure for the fleet to 
stay where it was. 

When true liberal government did 
prevail and no foreign war was in the 
offing which might involve us, then— 
and then only—the Pacific and Atlantic 
could be treated alike and we could take 
our choice which ocean was the better 
in which to train our fleet. Practically 
the fleet has remained in Pacific waters 
since *32, as the same conditions prevail 
now as did then. When a military bloc 
can dictate terms to government, can 
make or break Cabinet Ministers, that 
government is not liberal. 

In 1921-22, there was a lull in the 
storm following a great European war. 
Japan, ostensibly, was fairly liberal at 
the moment. Two great treaties were 
signed. One embodied the 5-5-3 ratio in 
naval craft. The other was the Nine- 
Power Pact respecting China. if carried 
to fulfillment, these presaged many years 
of peace along Pacific shores. In 1927, by 
embarking on a positive military policy, 
Japan began to trouble the waters. The 
Naval Treaty was allowed to lapse; Man- 
churia was invaded; the Nine-Power 
Pact was broken; the League of Na- 
tions was deserted. Later, in full 
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swing, Japan rushed headlong into China. 

Despite all this, America’s policy has 
been tolerant, demanding consistently 
only what are her peaceful rights. The 
naval standard has never exceeded the 
5-5-3 ratio. In presenting the present 
Naval Bill, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions expressly stated that the aim was 
not a two-ocean navy, but the main- 
tenance of the 5-5-3 ratio. In asking 
$4,000,000 for Guam, the request was 
entirely for harbor improvements, com- 
ing within the nonfortification category. 

Compare this sum with more than 
250,000,000 yen (the yen is currently 
quoted at 23.4 cents) spent—not on 
Japan’s own island outposts extending 
south to Formosa, Nansei Shoto, and 
Ogasawarajima—but in the Carolines, 
the Marshalls, and the Marianas, all 
within the Japanese mandate (see map). 
These islands, probably over a thousand 
in number, we could have taken over 
ourselves under a mandate, at the time 
of the Versailles Treaty. Many of them 
could be made into excellent military 
bases from which aircraft, submarines, 
and even large naval craft could operate. 

Summed up in general terms, the stra- 
tegic position is this: Japan’s strength 
lies in her army and navy and in a 
united public mind; her weakness is 
strained internal domestic economy, lack 
of essential reserves, vulnerability to the 
pressure of sea power. The aces on 
which our strength rests are: great re- 
serve power, abundance of essential sup- 
plies, the ability to amass a sea or air 
power no nation can surpass—and a cer- 
tain imponderable called freedom. Un- 
doubtedly our position is the stronger. 
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Tokyo’s Strategy 
New Cabinet Tries to Play 
Russia Against United States 


Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai and his new 
Japanese Government cleared the diplo- 
matic decks for action last week. Their first 
official act was to postpone the Diet’s re- 
opening from Jan. 20 to Feb. 1. This was 
to give them time to tackle their biggest 
problems before facing a question barrage, 
for the Diet’. out-of-session manifesto of 
nonconfidence which contributed to the 
downfall of Premier Nobuyuki Abe two 
weeks ago showed that the Parliament was 
not in its usual docile frame of mind. 

The problems were the same that had 
overthrown General Abe’s government. 
They came under two main heads: (1) 
Japan’s relations with foreign powers and 
(2) its apparent inability to settle the 
“China incident,” with its costly ramifica- 
tions at home. 

In the first category, the question of re- 
lations with the United States was the 
most pressing one. The commercial treaty 
between the two countries expires this 
week—on Jan. 26—and nothing has yet 
been done either in Tokyo or Washington 
to provide any substitute working arrange- 
ment. In Tokyo last week, the Foreign Of- 
fice spokesman said relations henceforth 
would depend entirely on Washington’s 
attitude (see War Week, page 29). While 
the end of the treaty does not presage any 
sudden rupture of trade, it does nonethe- 
less leave Japan vulnerable to any action 
the United States may decide to take— 
such as an embargo—in retaliation for dis- 
crimination against American interests in 
China. And there is a powerful group in 
the United States, headed by former Sec- 
retary of State Henry L. Stimson, that is 
pressing for an embargo on shipments of 
war supplies to Japan. 

For the moment, however, Tokyo and 
Washington were trying to outwait each 
other. Both the Premier and Hachiro 
Arita, his Foreign Minister, proclaimed 
their determination to keep Japan’s course 
unchanged. In his first broadcast as 
Premier, the Admiral said: “In dispos- 
ing of the China incident the new gov- 
ernment will follow the national policy, 
which has been immutably fixed . . . In 
foreign policy we will retain our inde- 
pendent position.” 

Arita was more explicit still. He said 
that Japan sought complete rapproche- 
ment with its old enemy, Russia, and ex- 
pected relations with the Axis Powers to 
be “further deepened.” At the same time, 
he denied that these efforts would inter- 
fere with attempts to “normalize” Japa- 
nese-American relations, adding that he 
intended shortly to ask United States Am- 
bassador Joseph C. Grew to a conference 
to continue the negotiations broken off by 
the recent political crisis. But he was 
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forced to confess that the outlook was not 
“promising.” 

Naturally, the Japanese expect their 
threat to tie up with Russia to have an 
influence on the United States. But the 
newspaper Hochi was skeptical of Arita’s 
claim to be able to play ball with both 
Washington and Moscow at the same time. 
It said the American Ambassador had told 
the former Foreign Minister, Kichisaburo 
Nomura, in their last talk together that 
Washington was “greatly concerned” over 
Japan’s increasing friendship with the So- 
viet Union. Both America and Russia 
feared and distrusted each other, the pa- 
per added, and both were putting pressure 
on Japan. 

As for the “China incident,” the new 
Tokyo government saw no progress at all. 
Wang Ching-wei, Japan’s puppet-to-be for 
the conquered areas, wired Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek a long message bidding 
for peace—on Japan’s terms. The bid was 
ignored. And meanwhile, the Chinese 
claimed further victaries on the Kwang- 
tung front in South China. They said they 
had driven the invaders back to within 18 
miles of Canton at a cost of between 15,- 
000 and 20,000 of their own men and, by 
their estimate, of 5,000 Japanese. 





Side Lights of the War 


The most recent addition to Britain’s 
ARP hierarchy is a category of “Air Raid 
Hostess” to calm women and children and 
keep the gatherings in shelters cheered up 
while bombs crash overhead. The first 
appointment went to a Mrs. Fryer of 
Hackney, a 65-year-old London char- 
woman. 


{ German banking circles announced last 
week that the fortune of Fritz Thyssen, 
confiscated after the onetime backer of 


Hitler fled to Switzerland last month, 
amounts to about $88,000,000. 


{One member of the family of Field 
Marshal Hermann Goring, No. 2 Nazi, 
doesn’t even know there’s a war going on 
—his 19-month-old daughter Edda (who 
was named after Edda Ciano, daughter 
of Mussolini). Old enough now to go 
shopping with her mother, the former 
actress Emmy Sonnemann, Edda com. 
pletely ignored the miniature planes, 
tanks, and soldiers she saw at a toy store 
recently but contentedly pulled the pig- 
tails of a flaxen-haired doll. 


{The Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, announced 
that a committee of bishops has been 
formed to “consider the problem of the 
moral temptation to which troops are 
inevitably exposed.” The Archbishop is 
also working on a plan to have “carefully 
selected women” visit the camps and give 
talks on religion. 


{ France’s luxury trades, such as dress- 
making and those that cater to tourists, 
are making a big attempt to keep going. 
In spite of the war, publicity has attracted 
many Britons, Beigians, Netherlanders, 
and Italians to the Riviera and winter 
sport resorts. Couturiers are about to put 
on, as usual, their midwinter showing of 
next summer’s styles. 


*{{ While most women of the United King- 
dom are busy knitting the traditional 
socks, mittens, and scarves for their fight- 
ing men, Mrs. Betty Tubb of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, decided there is another part of 
the anatomy that also needs protection 
from the elements. For the long-suffering 
nose she designed and made a “muff,” 
and modeled it, with matching scarf, on a 
Scottish sailor. 
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VISIT 


Citizens of the United States in large 
numbers visited Canada last year for holiday 
recreation, education and business. If you 
were a visitor, we hope your stay in Canada 
was a pleasant one and that you will visit our 
country again. We extend to all who were not 
among our visitors a cordial invitation to come 
to Canada this year to see our wonderful 
country. 

To visit Canada you have only to cross 
the most peaceful International Boundary in 
all the world. You do not require a passport. 


You may move about as freely as you 


do in your own country. You may leave 


CANADA 


THIS YEAR 


Canada with the same informality and ease. 

Canada is a country of varied scenery and 
climate. It provides for visitors unsurpassed 
seashore and inland lake retreats, mountains 
and great National Parks; and hunting and 
fishing to delight the sportsmen. In Canada, 
facilities for travel are good, whether by air, 
rail, road or water. Accommodation is plentiful. 

On behalf of the Canadian people, I 


invite you to visit us this year. 


PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 
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Ann Rutledge (Mary Howard), sweetheart of Lincoln’s youth; Mary Todd (Ruth Gordon), wife of his maturity 
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Abe Lincoln on the Screen: 
Massey Film Version Matches 





Power of Broadway Drama 


In the fall of 1938 the Playwrights Pro- 
ducing Co. brought “Abe Lincoln in IIli- 
nois” to Broadway. With Raymond Mas- 
sey in the title role, the Robert E. Sher- 
wood drama won critical huzzas, enthus- 
jastic audiences, and the Pulitzer Prize. 
Currently the Canadian-born actor, who 
bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
Great Emancipator and who is almost as 
tall, is exhibiting his Lincoln on tour. But 
between the Broadway and the road en- 
gagements Massey took time out for Hol- 
lywood, and as a result RKO-Radio this 
week releases its own Ase LiNncoLN IN 
Iuuinois—a distinguished screen version 
of a brilliant and moving play. 

It is estimated that more than 300 ac- 
tors have portrayed Lincoln on the stage 
and at least ten on the screen. The cur- 
rent Lincoln is probably the greatest of 
them all; in any case, Massey’s inspired 
characterization dominates the film as sure- 
ly as it did the play. Following Sher- 
wood’s original with fidelity, Grover Jones’ 
adaptation begins with the gangling, youth- 
ful Lincoln who migrates from the back- 
woods to New Salem, IIl., and a job clerk- 
ing in Denton Offut’s store, and—as the 
play did—ends some 30 years later with 
the melancholy President-elect who stands, 
filled with foreboding, on the back plat- 
form of the train that is to take him to 
the White House. 

Within that span are crowded the sig- 
nificant scenes that make this, historically 
and emotionally, the most factual “life” 
of Lincoln ever dramatized. Here, under 
John Cromwell’s capable direction, are 
presented pictures: the genial and appar- 
ently lazy backwoodsman falling in love 
with Ann Rutledge, only to be plunged 
into morbid depression by her death; the 
up-and-coming politician, decked out in 
his first store clothes, riding reluctantly to 
Springfield and the State Legislature; the 
popular and promising lawyer making a 
match with the aristocratic, ambition- 
driven Mary Todd, breaking his engage- 
ment for reasons that are still conjectural, 
and later fatalistically accepting marriage 
and Mary’s domination. But it is a trib- 
ute as much to Lincoln’s eloquence as to 
Massey’s presence that, of these and other 
revealing incidents, one of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates on the issue of slavery is 
the dramatic high light of the film. 

Produced by Max Gordon of Broadway 
for RKO-Radio—the studio paid $225,- 
000 plus royalties for the screen rights— 
“Abe Lincoln in Tllinois” is authentic in 
setting and persuasive in its characteriza- 
tions, particularly those of Ruth Gordon 
as Mary Todd, Gene Lockhart as Stephen 
Douglas, Mary Howard as Ann Rutledge, 
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The Best of the Irish 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


In a letter taking me to task for 
expressing in a recent book certain un- 
favorable opinions on the present Eng- 
lish theater, my friend St. John Ervine 
continues: “And stop talking about 
Sean O’Casey as if he were heaven’s 
only light. He is superb music-hall with 
a hint, now and then, but rarely, of a 
poet—that’s all.” If, indeed, that’s all, 
your commissionaire knows so little of 
dramatic criticism that he should be 
booted out instanter. Also, unless he is 
mistaken, St. John should be booted 
down the stairs right after him for 
knowing not very much more. 

These distressing thoughts bemuse 
me particularly now that O’Casey’s 
JUNO AND THE Paycock has again seen 
revival here. For, to my mulish way of 
looking at it, not only is this O’Casey, 
Shaw alone excepted, at his best the 
best of all living Irish playwrights but 
even at his worst so much better than 
three-quarters of them at their best— 
and some of them are pretty blamed 
good—that only an Ulster Irishman 
who dislikes the Irish as much as St. 
John does could possibly persuade him- 
self otherwise. If “The Plough and the 
Stars” isn’t one of the finest dramas in 
the modern world theater, if this “Juno” 
isn’t one of the richest tragi-comedies, 
if “The Silver Tassie” with all its read- 
ily admitted weaknesses isn’t one of the 
most honorable experiments, if “Within 
the Gates,” for all its lapses, isn’t beau- 
tiful, brave song, and if even the incon- 
trovertibly poor “The Star Turns Red,” 
the feeblest play O’Casey has written, 
isn’t peculiarly invested with a poet’s 
prophetic vision—if these plays aren’t 
these things then I bow my head in 
shame for my ignorance and stand pre- 
pared to ship over to St. John my res- 
ignation from my critical job, along 
with my first-night dress clothes (in- 
cluding the two pearl studs and the red 
carnation), my opera glasses, my gold 
lead-pencil, and letters of introduction 
to all the bartenders in the theatrical 
zone. 

To derogate O’Casey’s rare comedy 
scenes as mere superb music-hall is not 
only obvious critical snobbery, for su- 
perb music-hall remains nonetheless 
still superb, but equally obvious critical 
superficiality, inasmuch as it overlooks 
their deep roots in dramatic character, 
their deep penetration into human ec- 


centricity, and withal their beautiful, 
drunken dramatic literature. They are 
Moliére full of Irish whiskey, now and 
again Shaw off dietetic spinach and full 
of red meat, Nervo and Knox (if Mr. 
Ervine insists) in the classical costumes 
of Falstaff and Dogberry. Furthermore, 
to derogate O’Casey as a mere hint of a 
poet is even more sadly to relegate one- 
self to the critically dubious. Where in 
the drama of living Irishmen is there 
greater and more genuine dramatic 
poetry than you will find in the mighty 
sweep of “The Plough and the Stars,” 
or in the boozy low melody of parts of 
“Juno,” or in the people of “Within the 
Gates” and their periodic utterance, or 
in even passages of the otherwise large- 
ly meritless “The Star Turns Red”? 

Inasmuch as I am hired to answer 
questions rather than to ask them, I'll 
answer. Nowhere. Dunsany has his 
dramatic poetic moments, and so, sure- 
ly, has Carroll, and so has Denis John- 
ston (I am thinking of “The Moon In 
the Yellow River”), but even at their 
most deserving and eloquent, I feel, 
there is missing in them something of 
the profundity of feeling, the real pity 
and sorrow and pain and joy, the true 
shooting beauty of life tragically expe- 
rienced and life desperately lived that 
lies innermost in and is awakened by the 
O’Casey pen. 

The present revival of “Juno,” though 
it gets everything it needs from the ad- 
mirable Barry Fitzgerald and Sara All- 
good, isn’t otherwise all it should be. 
The Joxer of Arthur Shields is the es- 
pecially weak point. But even so it is a 
pleasure to have it again with us. 


Jumping off the roof we land in Tue 
Man Wao Kixep Linco.n, dramatized 
by Elmer Harris and Philip Van Doren 
Stern from the latter’s book. An assidu- 
ously literal record of Booth’s story, it 
provides an uninspired and lethargic 
theatrical evening. Jumping in turn off 
“The Man Who Killed Lincoln” we land 
in the Eart Carroii Vanities. Origi- 
nally a restaurant floor-show out in Hol- 
lywood, this edition of the series, aside 
from the usual quorum of good-looking 
young women, is mainly a dull repeti- 
tion of the old parades of chorus girls 
carrying plumes, stuffed birds, or glass 
bowls now and again interrupted by 
acrobatic acts, tap dancers, and other 
bad vaudevilliana. Hollywood loved it. 
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Minor Watson as Lincoln’s friend Joshua 
Speed, and Alan Baxter as Billy Herndon, 
his law partner. Nevertheless this film is 
a two-man triumph—Sherwood’s for his 
brilliant conception of a great and lonely 
figure, and Massey’s for bringing that con- 
ception to life. 


§ Earlier this month, the suit of the Sher- 
wood-Playwrights Producing Co. against 
Twentieth Century-Fox, concerning an- 
other Lincoln movie, was tried in New 
York Supreme Court. The plaintiffs con- 
tended that the studio, with the release 
of “Young Mr. Lincoln” last spring 
(Newsweek, June 12, 1939), deliberately 
deceived the public into believing the film 
to be an adaptation of the Sherwood play. 
Denying the charge, Darryl F. Zanuck of 
Twentieth Century-Fox insisted that he 
had been working on the idea of a Lin- 
coln film before the play’s production. 
Justice Peter Schmuck reserved decision in 
the case. 





Lubitsch and the Simple Life 


Under the deft guidance of Ernst Lu- 
bitsch, Greta Garbo reversed her field in 
“Ninotchka” and turned comedienne. 
With Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Tue Snop 
Arounpb THE Corner the veteran producer- 
director does something of an about-face 
himself by abandoning satire and sophis- 
tication to turn out a simple, charming 
comedy of middle-class people. 

Deriving from the Hungarian play by 
Nikolaus Laszlo, Samson Raphaelson’s 
script offers the “Grand Hotel” formula on 
an unpretentious and intimate scale. The 
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In bringing warmth and his customary 
piquant humor to the emotions and prob- 
lems of these workaday folk, Lubitsch is 
assisted by some knowing players. Teamed 
for the third time, James Stewart and 
Margaret Sullavan are perfectly cast as 
the youngsters who are forced to whittle 
their daydreams to the exigencies of real- 
ity. Heading a supporting cast that in- 
cludes Felix Bressart, Joseph Schild- 
kraut, and William Tracy, Frank Morgan 
as Mr. Matuschek handles deftly one of 
his rare opportunities to play a straight 
dramatic role. 
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Finnish Aid Balked 
Herbert Hoover’s Finnish Relief Fund, 


Inc., struck a snag in the Amusement Di- 
vision last week when actors in four Broad- 
way plays and virtually all the members 
of the Group Theater signed petitions op- 
posing benefit performances of Broadway 
shows. Also opposed to benefits for the 
Finnish noncombatants were Oscar Serlin, 
producer of “Life With Father,” and Her- 
man Shumlin and Lillian Hellman, pro- 
ducer and author respectively of “The 
Little Foxes.” 

Paul Dullzell, executive secretary of Ac- 
tors Equity, stated that the petitions made 
mandatory a special actors’ meeting with- 
in ten days at which the controversy could 
be aired. Meanwhile, spokesmen for the 
executive committee of the Amusement 
Division—Eddie Dowling, John Golden, 
Lawrence Langner, Gilbert Miller, and 
John Shubert—stated: “Communist cun- 
ning masked in the phony cloak of Ameri- 
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Counting Christmas night receipts in ‘The Shop Around the Corner’ 


setting of the film is a thriving novelty shop 
in Budapest; its characters are the kindly, 
excitable owner, Mr. Matuschek, and the 
half-dozen-odd people in his employ. But 
principally this is the story of the chief 
clerk, Alfred Kralik, and his assistant, 
Klara, who bicker constantly, each un- 
aware that the other is the “Dear Friend” 
of their anonymous correspondence. 


canism in the manner of the German Bund 
is solely responsible for the controversy.” 
Equally suspicious was Tallulah Bank- 
head, star of “The Little Foxes”: “I’ve 
adopted Spanish Loyalist orphans and sent 
money to China, causes for which both 
Mr. Shumlin and Miss Hellman were 
strenuous proponents . . . Why should 
[they] suddenly become so insular?” 
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Methodist Unity 


Since their churches merged last spring, 
8,000,000 Americans no longer call them. 
selves Methodist Episcopalians, Southery 
Methodists, or Methodist Protestants, byt 
simply Methodists. To underscore that 
fact, their Council of Bishops last week 
launched “Methodist Advance,” a series 
of one-day unity meetings, sermons, and 
devotions that will touch 82 cities up and 
down the land. 

The first, in Boston, had a fitting clj- 
max: for the first time in Methodist his- 
tory, a Negro bishop joined white bisho»s 
in an ordination ceremony (before the 
merger, the Southern church had no Neer 
members; Methodist Protestants had no 
bishops). Laying their hands upon the 
heads of six Boston University divinity 
students were Bishop Robert E. Jones of 
Columbus, Ohio, a Negro, ex-Methodist 
Episcopalian, and a bishop since 1920: 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of Boston, al- 
so a former Methodist Episcopalian, and 
Bishops Paul B. Kern of Nashville and 
Clare Purcell of Charlotte, N.C., both ex- 
Southern Methodists. 





Radio Preacher 
The Rev. Charles C. Hard is a micro- 


phone preacher. Born in Milwaukee, a 
Methodist minister and son of a Methodist 
minister, an ex-YMCA secretary and hus- 
band of an ex-YWCA secretary, Dr. Hard 
went to Houston, Texas, twelve years ago, 
full of enthusiasm for an idea. That idea 
is now Radio Religious Activities, Inc. To 
date, it has been responsible for no less 
than 2,400 broadcasts. 

Dr. Hard and his RRA live and operate 
in a four-room suite on the tenth floor of 
an office building near Houston’s Buffalo 
Bayou. Every morning at 4:30, he pops 
briskly out of bed and makes ready to go 
on the air. For Houston’s night workers, 
the first program is the 5:30 Beacon Liglit 
Devotional (nonsectarian, like all RRA 
broadcasts), piped via leased wires to 
the downtown studios of station KXYZ. 
Then a second at 6 via KPRC, and 
others, until late evening, via KTRH and 
KXYZ. 

Including nine nonreligious programs of 
Dr. Hard’s mellifluous organ music and 
poetic readings, the weekly broadcasts 
from the three Houston stations total 28. 
Operating expenses amount to $2,500 a 
year, and RRA meets them through paid 
church-announcement broadcasts; Dr. 
Hard himself lives meagerly on gifts from 
listeners. 

Last week he was waging a campaign 
to raise $25,000, for two reasons: to ob- 
tain a permanent headquarters-home, and 
to move nearer to the downtown studios of 
his three outlet stations, thereby reducing 
charges on leased wires. 
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Was Columbus a Jew? 
Madariaga Convinced He Was, 
Thus Explaining Enigmas 


There are many mysteries shrouding the 
figure of Christopher Columbus and the 
deepest is the most fundamental: Who 
was he? 

A new and striking answer is given that 
riddle in the just-published biography of 
the great high-seas navigator by the dis- 
tinguished scholar, writer, and diplomat, 
Don Salvador de Madariaga, Spanish Am- 
bassador to the United States in 1931. It 
is that author’s contention that Columbus 
was a Jew. 

Madariaga’s book is not a tract seek- 
ing to create a sensation. It is a work of 
integrated scholarship, the embodiment of 
serious research and thinking. Nor is his 
hypothesis that Columbus was a Jew the 
chief component of the work. Its great in- 
terest will lie in the flesh-and-blood re- 
creation of a great spirit, a man who real- 
ly changed the course of the world. 

Cristébal Colén, as the author calls him 
throughout,* was a man who, like the 
squid, “oozes out a cloud of ink round 
every square fact of his life.” This very 
secretiveness, according to the author, may 
be accounted for by his origin and his de- 
sire never to reveal it. A Catholic by reli- 
gion, Spaniard by nationality (though born 
in Genoa of an immigrant family of weav- 
ers), Columbus was nevertheless a Jew. 
Accept that premise, Madariaga says, and 
you have an answer to the enigma. 

Why did not Columbus acknowledge his 
race? Because, reasons the author, during 
his lifetime the Jews were undergoing one 
of the most severe persecutions in their 
history at the hands of the Inquisition. 
Practical Jews, like Columbus, who wished 
to get along in Spain became Conversos, 
that is, lip-service Christians, and went on 
with their business. The court of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella was full of these Conver- 
sos, many in exalted places, like the Bishop 
of Burgos—an ardent Jew-baiter and spear- 
head of the Inquisition—and one of the 
Inquisitors-General Fray Diego de Deza. 

Evidence of Columbus’ true race, Ma- 
dariaga finds, lies in the navigator’s life- 
long attentiveness to all things Jewish, his 
dream of liberating Jerusalem, the fact 
that he was thought of as a Jew by con- 
temporaries, and his love of precious metals 
and jewels. Other factors pointing to such 
a conclusion are the chances that Colum- 
bus had a childhood knowledge of Hebrew 
script, his secretiveness about his family 
and beginnings, his liaison with a Converso 
woman, Beatriz Enriquez (which resulted 











*Of the navigator’s multiplicity of names in 
various languages—Colén, Colombo, Colomo, 
Colom, Columbo—Madariaga declares that the 
most senseless version is that chosen by the 
English-speaking peoples. 


in a son), and his fondness for changing 
his name—four times. He compared him- 
self to the biblical King David who rose 
from obscurity; he ends by saying “and I 
am the servant of that same Lord who 
raised David to that state.” 

What, in Columbus, exercises the most 
powerful pull on the author’s imagination, 
is the contradictory and many-faceted 


- The oldest known portrait 
of the Very Magnificent Lord 
.. Don Cristobal Colon 





From ‘Christopher Columbus’ (Macmillan) 


character of the man. He was humane, for 
instance, but under stress he could be cruel. 
Though an idealist, to attain an end he 
could, without scruple, enslave the natives 
he found in the Americas. He revered gold, 
even if his avowed motive in colonizing dis- 
tant lands was to “Christianize” the heath- 
en. (CuristopHer CotumBus. 524 pages, 
180,000 words. Frontispiece, maps, notes, 
index, Macmillan, New York. $4.) 


{ In August 1936 the last direct descend- 
ant of Christopher Columbus, Cristobal 
Colén y Aguilera, Duke of Veragua and his 
half-brother, the Duke de la Vega, were 
shot to death by Loyalist militia. The 
duke was a member of the Larraetegui 
family, descendants of the navigator 
through the female line. This house, after 
200 years of litigation, obtained for its 
sons the hereditary titles Admiral of the 
Indies and Marquis of Jamaica. The fam- 
ily did not hold, however, any of the tan- 
gible property, which included a huge tract 
of land in Honduras, that originally went 
with the titles. 





Cabell’s Hamlet Has an Uncle 


Branch Cabell has been playing about 
with the old Norse legend of Amleth, 
which Will Shakespeare once worked up 
into one of his most successful pieces. 
Shakespeare called his version “The Trag- 
edy of Hamlet.” Cabell’s is entitled Ham- 
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Let Hap an Uncte—A Comepy oF 
Honor. 

The Cabellian Hamlet, which the author 
believes to be a truer portrait of the 
prince (though, he admits, not so grand 
a one), is a far less complicated young 
man than Shakespeare’s and much less 
eloquent. In Cabell’s novel, the prince (of 
Jutland, not Denmark) feigns imbecility 
for the same reasons that. he did in the 
play. But the setup is much different. 

It seems that King Horvendile of Jut- 
land surprised his wife Geruth in a com- 
promising situation with his brother Fen- 
gon; there was swordplay, and Fengon 
remained alive to tell about it—his ver- 
sion. Thereafter he and Geruth married 
and had a son, Hamlet. The lad, who grew 
up to be a tall, blond, and handsome 
youth, labored under a powerful impres- 
sion that he was Horvendile’s son and that 
his mission in life was to avenge his 
father’s death. 

Fengon, annoyed finally by Hamlet’s 
bleating about the palace, pretending to 
be off his head, and making sinister al- 
lusions to “murderers,” decides to send 
him off to England for a visit to King 
Edric. To Edric, Fengon writes a message 
asking that Hamlet be dispatched as soon 
after landing as convenient. But the 
prince forges another letter in its stead; 
in the forgery King Edric is asked for the 
hand of his daughter in marriage for 
Hamlet. 

The trouble is, Alftruda is already 
promised—and to no less a person than 
Wiglerus, an aging rake who happens to 
be Hamlet’s uncle. And Uncle Wiglerus 
is not the kind of fellow who gracefully 
accepts defeat. 

There is the beginning of the plot. As 
anyone who has ever read a line of Cabell 
knows, he can do wonders with such in- 
gredients. (Hamer Hap an Unctie. 271 
pages, 72,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2.50.) 





Huxley in Hollywood 


When Aldous Huxley went to Holly- 
wood a couple of years ago, there was 
much guesswork as to what the esthetic 
Briton would do to occupy his writing 
time. Reports had him working on a 
script of “Madame Curie,” but the deal 
fell through. Huxley lived quietly in the 
movie colony, studied the peculiar re- 
ligious manifestations of the locality, and 
enjoyed the climate. He also, it now ap- 
pears, wrote a novel with an American 
setting. 

Published this week, entitled Arrer 
Many a Summer Dies tHe Swan, this 
novel is Huxley’s seventh and shows him 
in a savagely ironic mood, in full mas- 
tery of his considerable satiric gift. 
The central character, around whom 
all others revolve, is Jo Stoyte, California 
Croesus, who lives on a vast ranch near 
Los Angeles, wallowing in fat incomes 
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from such varied enterprises as an oil 
company and a glamorized graveyard— 
the Beverly Pantheon. 

Jo is the kind of philanthropist who 
endows an infirmary for the kiddies with 
his left hand and ruthlessly exploits the 
transient workers on his ranch with the 
right. He is in constant terror of death; 
one mustn’t talk about it in his presence. 
Warned to control his anger (another 
stroke would be fatal), Jo always mut- 
ters: “God is love. There is no death,” 
when he feels his gorge rising. It some- 
times works. 

The Stoyte chateau is up to the eaves 
in European works of art—there is even 
a Vermeer in the elevator. Jo’s latest 
acquisition is the Hauberk collection of 
manuscripts, bought by an agent from a 
decayed English baronial family. Jo is a 
little vague on just what they are but, 
no matter—it gives him prestige to pos- 
sess them. 

The only contribution Jo has bought 
for his treasury of beauty, without help 
from any agent, is Virginia Maunciple, 
late of the chorus, who finds life much 
pleasanter basking under the fond gaze 
of “Uncle Jo,” from whom all—or nearly 
all—blessings flow. 

Because of his preoccupation with 
senility, Jo has established in his house 
a research laboratory under the direction 
of Sigmund Obispo, M.D., to explore the 
possibilities of cheating death with 
scientifically produced longevity. Dr. 
Obispo, a cheerful sadist, makes some 
scientific experiments of his own con- 
cerning La Maunciple which complicate 
matters when they come to Jo’s attention. 
Along about three-quarters through the 
book, when Obispo’s researches in both 
directions begin to develop, the story 
takes a surprising turn. The pay-off is im- 
mense. (Arrer Many A SuMMER Dies 
THE Swan. 356 pages, 87,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


One Man’s Ficut ror a Better Navy. 
By Holden A. Evans. 393 pages, 113,000 
words. Illustrations, appendixes, index. 
Dodd, Mead, New York. $3. An interest- 
ing autobiography, especially in its early 
chapters, by a retired Lieutenant Com- 
mander and former naval constructor of 
the United States Navy, which strongly 
criticizes many aspects of the service. 


Pertop Piece. By Jenny Ballou. 287 
pages, 55,000 words. Illustrations. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston. $3. An amusingly 
written biography of Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, “Poetess of Passion,” which is also, 
as the title suggests, a study of her whole 
era. 


War IN THE TwentTieta CENTURY. 
Edited by Willard Waller. 572 pages, 
194,000 words. Notes, index. Random 


House, New York. $3. An _ up-to-the- 
minute symposium on the effects of mod- 
ern war on our civilization; included are 
such writers as Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Quincy Howe, and Max Lerner. 


Tue Dancer or Berna a GENTLEMAN. 
By Harold J. Laski. 270 pages, 70,000 
words. Viking, New York. $2.75. Essays 
by the brilliant English liberal, ranging 
in subject from the USS.R. to Mr. 
Justice Holmes. 
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MYSTERY WEEK 


Huaccer Muacer 1n THE Louvre. By 
Eliot Paul. 326 pages. Random House, 
New York. $2. Further adventures of 
Homer Evans, his sharpshooting friend 
known to the French police as Mlle. Mon- 
tana, and the rest of the mad crew of “The 
Mysterious Mickey Finn.” This starts in 
the Louvre and ends, appropriately, in an 
insane asylum. Furious and funny. 


Time Orr ror Murper. By Zelda Pop- 
kin. 299 pages. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
$2. Wherein Mary Carner of “Death 
Wears a White Gardenia” takes time off 
from her department-store detecting to 
put one over on Inspector Heinsheimer of 
the New York police. She solves the dis- 
appearance of Phyllis Knight, who was 
34 and had buck teeth. Fast-moving. 


The barefoot boys and the girl 
failed to charm Miss Lenroot 


EDUCATION 





Compulsory Schooling up to 1¢ 
Urged at White House Parley 


How fares the American child—hj; 
home, his health, his schooling, his fun, 
his work? Last spring President Roosevelt 
summoned educators and child-welfare ex. 
perts to Washington and posed them these 
questions. He asked 150 of them to sur. 
vey the problems that beset youngsters, 
to put their findings into a general re. 
port, and to return after nine months 
for a stock-taking, policy-making White 
House Conference on Children in a De- 
mocracy. 

Last week 600 men and women con- 
verged in the capital for that culminat- 
ing assemblage. At the outset they learned 
that a week earlier Katharine Lenroot, 
motherly-looking chief of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and organizer of the con- 
ference, had scotched what she considered 
a slander on the American child. Inspect- 
ing the general report, she discovered that 
the cover picture showed two boys and a 
girl trudging to school—barefoot. She de- 
cided the cover was “unfair” to the mil- 
lions of children who go to school well 
shod nowadays and ordered it scrapped. 

But when the conferees read the re- 
port in its pictureless wrapper, they found 
problems that not even Miss Lenroot 
could settle so simply. Some of them, and 
the recommended remedies, were these: 


* Of the 36,000,000 children under 16, at 
least half are in families too poor “to main- 
tain a decent American standard of liv- 
ing.” Between 6,000,000 and 8,000,000 
subsist on public funds. Until their par- 
ents find private employment, said the 
report, there is no alternative but con- 
tinued relief. 


{ Some 36,000,000 adults have quit school 
before finishing the elementary grades, 
most of them to go to work. The report 
recommended that schooling be compul- 
sory, and full-time work be forbidden, for 
everyone under 16. 


" Largely because of ignorance and neg- 
lect, 10,000 mothers die in childbirth every 
year; 75,000 babies are born dead: and 
another 120,000 infants die in their first 
year. Remedy: free health information 
and care, publicly or privately financed. 


An estimated 50 per cent of the nation’s 
children grow up without formal religious 
training. To develop their “personal and 
social integrity,” the report proposed that 
a commission of educators and churchmen 
be created to work out some combination 
of religious and secular schooling. 
After two days’ debate in the Labor 
Department’s auditorium on Constitution 
Avenue, the conferees adopted the report 
with minor modifications, then trooped 
over to Pennsylvania Avenue for the cere- 
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California babies: 5,000 will be checked and rechecked by May 


monies that gave the assemblage its name 
—a White House reception by Mrs. Roose- 
velt and a speech by the President. 

In his address, Mr. Roosevelt com- 
mented on the report’s suggested means 
of raising the nation’s educational stand- 
ards: “You tell me in effect what I have 
been talking about for many years—that 
we are moving forward toward an ob- 
jective of raising the incomes and living 
conditions of the poorest third of our pop- 
ulation, that we have made some dent on 
the problem, and that most decidedly we 
cannot stop and rest on our somewhat 
meager laurels.” 





Babies Under the Microscope 


Dr. Maud Wilde is a jovial widow of 
59 who believes that a session of edu- 
cation in child rearing counts for more 
than a county full of hospitals and re- 
formatories. In 1905 she launched a 
Mothers Educational Center in Los An- 
geles. Financed by the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, it has sprouted branches 
throughout Southern California. 

Last week the center got under way 
with its 26th annual baby contest—one 
of the most thoroughgoing ever. The 
center’s staff of physicians plan to spend 
sixteen weeks examining 5,000 infants of 
6 and younger. By Baby Week (the first 
in May) they will narrow the field down 
to two—one Best Boy and one Best Girl. 

Some idea of the doctors’ rigorous stand- 
ards derives from the fact that, besides 
health and posture, they will judge babies 
on these traits: sleeping habits and bed 
Wetting; appetite and self-feeding with- 


out a bottle; attentiveness, sociability, 
playing alone, observance of duty, and 
handling of allowance; hardiness and 
physical coordination; vocabulary, speech, 
and grammar; knowledge of color, size, 
weight, own name and age; nail biting, 
thumb sucking, whining, tantrums, and 
fear of the dark. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Dixie Newsprint: First Batch 
Rolls Out of Pioneer Plant 


The presses of the more than 13,000 
newspapers in the United States unreel 
nearly half of the world’s output of news- 
print each year. Yet three-quarters of the 
annual American consumption of 3,500,000 
tons is imported—67 per cent from Canada 
and 8 per cent from the Scandinavian 
countries and Germany. 

To increase the production of domestic 
wood pulp, researchers two decades ago 
began experimenting with a new raw prod- 
uct: the lowly Southern pine. Led by 
Dr. Charles Holmes Herty in his Savan- 
nah, Ga., laboratory (financed by legis- 
lative appropriations and public and pri- 
vate donations), they strove to convert 
the yellow wood into a suitable white pa- 
per. 

The test-tube toilers achieved partial 
success by 1933. Experimentally, they had 
produced newsprint comparable to that 


‘made from the best Canadian spruce. Vi- 


sionaries predicted a new industry which 
would prove a shot in the arm to an eco- 
nomically discouraged South. But the need 





for further research and the nationwide de- 
pression delayed the industry’s start. 

A year and a half ago, when Dr. Herty 
died, plans for the first Southern newsprint 
mill had finally gotten under way in East 
Texas, guided by Ernest L. Kurth, a lum- 
berman of Lufkin (population 15,000). 
Kurth, a tireless worker, awakened South- 
western publishers, gained promises of 
newsprint orders, wangled a $3,425,000 
RFC loan, and formed the Southland Pa- 
per Mills, Inc. 

Last January, on a peaceful cotton field 
in a Lufkin suburb (sentimentally dubbed 
Herty), the corporation broke ground for 
a $6,000,000 mill. Last week the dream 
became a reality. The first Southern-pine 
newsprint rolled out of Southland’s 260- 
foot-long paper machine. Next month, 
following minor mechanical adjustments, 
the mill will begin commercial operation, 
turning out 400 miles of newsprint a day, 
50,000 tons a year. Kurth, Southland’s 54- 
year-old president, doesn’t need to worry 
over sales for some time. Southern news- 
papers already have contracted for the 
entire output through 1945. 

East Texas won’t hold a Southern-pine 
newsprint monopoly for long, since plans 
for other mills are in the wind. 





Twenty Reporters 


Twenty members of the Overseas Press 
Club of America—New York’s yarn-swap- 
ping center for active and retired American 
foreign correspondents—blossomed out 
this week with Tue Insipe Story, a book 
filled with the drama of wars, spies, polit- 
ical intrigue, and the news behind the news 
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of page-one stories of the past. Pancho 
Villa’s raid on Columbus, N. M., the Rif- 
fian uprising in Africa, the political signifi- 
cance of Edward VIII's abdication, and 
Stalin’s counterrevolution figure in some of 
the most exciting and revealing chapters. 
(Tue Instoe Story. By members of the 
Overseas Press Club of America. Edited by 
Robert Spiers Benjamin. 263 pages, 82,000 
words. 


Prentice-Hall, New York. $2.75.) 





FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


Last spring the Federal court at Mo- 
bile, Ala., convicted four men and a wom- 
an under the civil-liberties clause for con- 
spiring to intimidate Henry P. Ewald, 
managing editor of The Mobile Press Reg- 
ister, which was campaigning against lot- 
teries (Newsweek, May 15, 1939). Last 
week the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
at New Orleans, La., reversed the convic- 
tions of the quintet-—Sam B. Powe, a lo- 
cal politician and gambler; his brother, 
John Powe; Peter Crolich, an ex-barroom 
operator; George McKenzie, and his wife, 
Miriam. The Appellate Court ordered the 
granting of demurrers which claimed that 
“the right of free speech and free press 
is not secured by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States against infrac- 
tion by individuals, but only by Federal 
or state action.” 


| The number of newspapers in the United 
States at the end of last year was 13,281— 
a net increase of 86 over 1938—according 
to the 72nd edition of N. W. Ayer & Son’s 
Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, 
published last week. There are 2,015 dailies 
(439 morning, 1,552 afternoon, and 24 in 
the “all-day” classification) , 10,860 week- 
lies, 368 semiweeklies, and 38 triweeklies. 
The dailies chalked up a net loss of 41 
newspapers, while the weeklies gained 132. 
Newspaper circulation fell off 1,244,718 
copies during the year, bringing the total 
circulation of the country’s journals down 
to 39,434,382. 


Now glamour girl of the ice (27) 
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The Fabulous Sonja Henie: 
New Show Proves Her the No. 1 
Woman Moneymaker in Sport 


In the cities thus far visited by Sonja 
Henie and her 1940 Hollywood Ice Revue 
—Houston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and last week New York—75 per cent of 
the tickets were sold even before the 
troupe’s arrival, and a total of $617,000 
(paid by 427,000 people at 34 perform- 
ances) was taken in at the gate. 

Promoters estimate that the skating 
show, which this week moved on toward 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Boston, and Cana- 
dian points, will pull in $1,000,000 by 
spring and personally provide the smiling 
Sonja with $500,000. In spite of enormous 
taxes, her total nest egg to date, from 
both movies and personal appearances, 


runs well over the $1,000,000 mark, a peak 
approached by no other feminine sports 
figure in history. 

Any way you take it, the saga of Sonja 
is fabulous. Lloyd’s of London has in- 
sured her shapely shanks for $5,000 a 
week. The cost of her costumes in the cur- 
rent carnival—counting duplicates, tripli- 
cates, etc.—is $8,000. One outfit alone, the 
candy dress in the Over the Rainbow 
finale, set her back $1,000. The flesh- 
colored tights she wears cost $35, and 
they invariably rip, most often at the 
knees, after two performances. By the 
time the Hollywood Ice Revue ends its 
tour, her bill for tights will exceed $2,000. 

When Sonja first laced on skates at the 
age of 8, she was a chubby-cheeked miss 
apparently doomed to be a roly-poly. But 
now at 27, the 5-foot-2 dimpled darling of 
the ice weighs only 50 kilos (110 pounds). 
She has two massages a day—one late at 
night before retiring, the other in the aft- 
ernoon—diets carefully, and never smokes. 
And in every performance she _ goes 
through an exhausting routine, skating for 
over an hour (more than half the pro- 
gram) and spinning approximately 500 
times. Even on vacations, strenuous exer- 
cise is a daily routine; if not skating, then 
swimming, expert skiing, or tennis (she 
once ranked second on Norway’s list of 
most skillful women tennis players) . 

In her amateur days—when Sonja never 
once finished second in any event and won 
ten straight figure-skating world cham- 
pionships—thousands of cheering Nor- 
wegians lined the docks at Oslo whenever 
their heroine visited the home country. 
In the past few years, mere handfuls 
turn out for her return. After seeing her 
movies, the average Norwegian is de- 
pressed by the short periods Hollywood 
allots for her skating and not particularly 
impressed by her dramatic ability as a0 
actress. 

Recently the little star—still unwed. 
though frequently figuring in reported ro- 
mances—spent $100,000 renovating her, 
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home on the Oslo Fiord, ordering an all- 
pirrored bathroom and pink satin walls 
in her bedroom. Unless prevented by war, 
che will pay her usual two-month visit 
there this summer, rising almost every 
porning at 6 a.m. to go trout fishing. 













Good but Goofy Golf 


Clayton Heafner, the ex-candymaker of 
Linville, N. C., has yet to taste the sweets 
of a major golf title. Because of his inex- 
perience, he cannot even gain membership 
in the Professional Golfers Association. 
Yet during the past month, as the putting 
pilgrims moved along the winter circuit 
in California tournaments, Heafner proved 
himself if not the most consistent profes- 
jonal, then at least the most dramatic. 

He took a two-stroke lead over the field 
in the Oakland Open a fortnight ago with 
a 191-yard hole in one, the first ace in the 
event’s history. Then, while playing the 
short 147-yard on the final round, he 
wafted a ball into a tree and the pellet 
stuck there. Heafner climbed after it. The 
ball fell to the ground. Descending in pur- 
uit, he plopped the next shot over the 
geen, chipped the ball back, and finally, 
in careless distress with one hand, muffed 
a4-inch putt for a painful 5 on the par-3 
hole. This one stroke presented the title 
to Jimmy Demaret of Houston, Texas. 

A week earlier Heafner had taken three 
putts on the next to last green and thereby 
lost the Los Angeles Open by just one 
shot to Lawson Little, who had not won 
amajor championship since 1936. 

In the San Francisco Open last week— 
which turned out to be another triumph 
for Demaret, who first sprang into promi- 
nence a year ago in California—Heafner 
flashed some more of his goofy golf. He 
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lost his ball in the middle of a fairway and 
found it in a spectator’s pocket. How the 
ball got there was not certain—the specta- 
tor said he had retrieved it from the 
branch of a tree—and officials finally set- 
tled the curious case by declaring it “an 
act of God” and ruling no penalty. 
According to his fellow pros, Heafner, 
25, 6 feet 2, and powerful, rates as much 
more than an unpredictable shotmaker. 
He is really good. In the opinion of Henry 
Picard, “Heafner is the greatest player to 
come along since Sam Snead in 1936.” 





Cockfighting World Series 


Technically cockfighting is an outlawed 
sport almost everywhere, but actually it 
operates serenely and openly in many 
states—including Virginia, Louisiana, Ari- 
zona, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Texas (Newsweek, Oct. 31, 1938). And 
in Florida particularly, cockfighting has 
long enjoyed the tacit blessing of authori- 
ties. 

The largest cockfighting event of the 
year, held in St. Augustine last week, was 
advertised in the four magazines devoted 
to the sport (Grit and Steel, The Game- 
cock, Game Fowl News, and The Feath- 
ered Warrior). Putting up entry fees of 
$500 each, sixteen owners entered “stables” 
of fifteen cocks—240 in all, bred for cour- 
age and fighting ability. 

A checkup of cars parked around the 
St. Augustine Game Club—5 miles north 
of the city and 1 mile off U. S. Highway 
No. 1—showed license plates from 45 
states. The general public was welcomed 
at $15 a head for the four-day event. 

Inside the arena approximately 800 spec- 
tators, 15 per cent of whom were women, 


huddled around the “Pit Walk,” the 
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ground-level oiled-sand floor where the ac- 
tion took place in a boarded ring 23 feet in 
diameter. There were no bookies, but ev- 
erybody seemed to be betting, all the 
wagers being on the honor system with 
no stakeholders. 

Armed with the usual gaffs or spurs tied 
to their feet, the cocks were matched in 
one duel after another. If any contest con- 
tinued longer than twenty minutes the 
cocks were shifted to a smaller side-line 
pit and fresh battlers took their place. 

In cockfighting tourneys, the champion 
is never a single cock, but the entry which 
makes the best showing as a team. So last 
week no cock ruled the roost on his own. 
With twelve victories and three defeats, 
the battlers representing Seven Acres 
Farms (the front name for an anonymous 
owner) won the first-prize silver cup and 
$4,000 in cash. 





Sport Squibs 

Al Perkins, fishing last week in Olympia, 
Wash., waters, caught two salmon simul- 
taneously—a 10-pounder on the hook and 
a 12-pounder entangled in his line. 


{ By mistake Walter McPherson, pari- 
mutuel clerk at the Santa Anita track in 
Los Angeles, hit the wrong key and turned 
out a $50 slip on a horse on which no such 
amount was wagered. Since no adjustment 
could be made in the machine, McPherson 
was personally liable for the $50 and. was 
stuck with the slip. Luckily, the horse came 
in—and with him $775 for McPherson. 


{ When J. Louis Comiskey died last July, 
he bequeathed the Chicago White Sox (a 
$2,000,000 franchise built up by his fa- 
ther, Charles Comiskey) to his wife and 
three children. He named the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago as trustee to op- 
erate the estate until his youngest child 
and only son, Charles Comiskey II, now 
13, reaches 21. Since the Comiskey estate 
consisted of no other major assets which 
could be sold to pay taxes and the team 
had been just about breaking even in re- 
cent years, the First National Bank ap- 
plied in Cook County Probate Court last 
week for permission to sell the White Sox. 
“The business of baseball,” argued the 
bank’s representatives, “is hazardous, the 
income uncertain, and the stock unsuitable 
as a trust investment.” Mrs. Comiskey will 
contest the action, contending that a prof- 
itable era for the White Sox lies ahead and 
that the contemplated sale would be con- 
trary to her husband’s wishes. 


"Six years ago George Richards pur- 
chased the pro-football franchise of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, and shifted the team to De- 
troit as an entry in the National Profes- 
sional League. In ill health at 50 last week, 
Richards peddled the Detroit Lions for 
$200,000 to Fred L. Mandel, 31-year-old 
scion of a Chicago department-store fam- 
ily, and two associates (Anthony Owen 
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Two Finns, Westbound 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The greatest runner in the world 
was reported grazed by a splinter of 
Russian shell on the Karelian front at 
Christmas time, but shell or no shell, 
Taisto Maki will be in our midst at the 
end of the month, to do his stuff for 
Finland on a wider front than Karelia 
—from the sun-kissed cinders of Los 
Angeles to the bouncing boards of 
Madison Square Garden. 

With him will be the world’s great- 
est runner of ten years ago. Paavo 
Nurmi will lead Maki gravely by the 
hand across America and back, and be- 
tween them the two fabulous Finns 
should collect enough money to trap 
two more Russian divisions. 

Maki has been fighting actively 
since November. Nurmi, 42 years old, 
has been trucking refugees out of Hel- 
sinki in his six-cylinder car. Good 
work, maybe, but nothing like as val- 
uable to Finland as the work they will 
do over here, with Maki running and 
Nurmi holding the watch and the eyes 
of the crowd. 

You’ve heard enough about Maki 
recently. There will be no more to 
know about him till he runs here. He 
holds world records at 2 miles, 3 miles, 
$3,000 meters, 5,000 meters, and 10,000 
meters. Glenn Cunningham is his idea 
of the perfect runner at the “short 
distances” of 1,500 meters and a mile, 
but Maki can run those sprints pretty 
well himself. Trained on rough Finnish 
roads, he finds a cinder track “easy— 
like running on a carpet.” Of Nurmi, 
Finland’s athletic idol and his own 
faithful coach, he says: 

“T can beat all Nurmi’s records, but 
I hate to do it.” 

That’s something that any Finn 
would feel, with the possible exception 
of old Willie Ritola, who never cared 
much for Paavo. The feeling was mu- 
tual. In the days of their grand Ameri- 
can tour of 1925-26, Nurmi would go 
out and break the record for the mile, 
and then Willie, his fellow Finn, would 
go out and break the record for 2 
miles, and this continued till Nurmi 
got tired of it. 

“Ritola, Ritola, all the time Ritola,” 
he muttered. He entered the 2-mile 
event and beat Willie’s best mark by 
five seconds. 

Nurmi from Turku is one of the 
richest memories in American sport. 
Fifteen years ago he stood the cus- 
tomers three deep in the aisles and 


turned them away at the gate. Nearly 
all of his races were sellouts. Finland 
being at peace then, most of the pro- 
ceeds went to a worthy cause by the 
name of Nurmi and a sterling charity 
by the name of Hugo Quist. Quist was 
Nurmi’s manager. He also handled 
Sonja Henie on her first visit here. 

Born and raised in the well-bombed 
town of Turku, Nurmi developed his 
high stride and his sense of pace by 
grabbing hold of the coupling of the 
last car on the local train as it made 
steam out of town and following along 
on foot for 2 or 3 miles, kicking high 
to avoid stubbing his toes in the road- 
bed. 

For practical training, there is noth- 
ing to beat this, unless it be the 
method of Tom Longboat, the old 
Indian marathon king. Longboat grew 
up on his father’s farm in Canada, and, 
when his father’s horses ran away, 
Tom chased them across country, 
under his own power. The average 
horse tires after a few miles running. 
Longboat could collar the best stayer 
inside of 15. 

All kinds of curious legends grew up 
around Nurmi on his first visit here. 
The Flying Finn was said to subsist, 
when in training, on black bread and 
fish. As a matter of fact, he ate toast 
and triple oatmeals for breakfast and 
beef and baked potatoes and rolls at 
lunch and dinner. Like all latter-day 
Vikings, he was a coffee hound, and 
never took less than two cups per meal. 

However, Nurmi studiously avoided 
booze and tobacco and kept his weight 
under 140 pounds. His only misadven- 
ture in America occurred when he 
wolfed a veal pot pie for lunch and, 
with his hands clasped over his belly, 
was forced to default. 

In 1933, it saddens me to report, 
Nurmi and his wife separated perma- 
nently over the size of the feet of their 
infant son Matti. Considering Matti’s 
feet to be too small for .a runner’s, 
Nurmi gamely tried to stretch them by 
one means and another, and his bride 
rebelled. 

This was a pure Nurmi gesture. 
Track was always the most serious 
thing in Nurmi’s life—track and Fin- 
land. For track and Finland, the hermit 
of Turku and his new flyer may do 
more by themselves on a foreign front 
this year than an army division could 
do at home. 








NEWSWEEK 


and Charles Chaplin—not the actor—of 
New York). Mandel’s first act as the new 
boss was to rehire George (Potsy) Clark 
who was recently dismissed after two jp. 
different seasons as head coach of Brook. 
lyn. Clark, who starred at Illinois, late, 
coached at Kansas, and during the Wor\( 
War won the AEF championship for his 
89th Division, was Detroit’s original coach, 
He piloted the team to the national pro 
title in 1935. 


§] Claiming that teams in the Southern 
Conference have been secretly subsidiz. 
ing athletes for years, alumni of North 
Carolina State last week announced a plan 
to come out in the open and furnish 
athletes with scholarships. 


{] Horace W. Roewer, 19-year-old football 
captain, star baseball pitcher, and hockey 
player at Lawrence Academy, Mass., con- 
siders the name Horace “distasteful” and 
embarrassing for an athlete. In Middlesex 
Court at Cambridge last week, Horace was 
granted permission to change his moniker 


to Edward. 
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USC Adds a New Home 
and Gallery for Fine Arts 


By 1925, the 30-year-old School of 
Architecture at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles had expanded to 
such an extent from two classes held in one 
room of the present School of Music Build- 
ing that it appropriated the remnants of 
the old Chemistry Building (on the site of 
the present gymnasium entrance to Bovard 
Field) and ran up its own building. Men 
and women students alike went to work 
with saws, hammers, and paintbrushes to 
make the place attractive; in time it be- 
came a cherished campus landmark. 

But the school kept on expanding: the 
College of Architecture and Fine Arts now 
offers 31 courses to embryonic architects 
and 57 to those of USC’s 15,000-odd 
students who are interested in the fine arts. 
Thus it needed more room, and last week 
got it, when three-day ceremonies marked 
the formal opening of a new $200,000 home 
for the college—the May Ormerod Harris 
Hall of Architecture and Fine Arts, which 
faces the Los Angeles Museum of History, 
Science, and Art in Exposition Park. 

Nevertheless USC art students who 
want to study old masters firsthand don't 
even have to cross the street—thanks to 
the generosity of another civic-spirited 
Los Angeles woman member of the unl 
versity board and close friend of Mrs. 
Harris. As did most visitors to the dedi- 
cation last week, students can stroll across 
a court to the new Elizabeth Holmes Fisher 
Art Gallery, permanent home of another 
gift from Mrs. Fisher which accompanied 
the gallery: 29 masterpieces of the British, 
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Dutch, French, and Flemish schools of the 
seventeenth to nineteenth centuries. 

Unofficially and conservatively valued at 
$750,000, these include Gainsborough’s 
portrait of his aunt, Mrs. Burroughs; 
Hoppner’s portrait of a London ballet mas- 
ter, Charles Noverre; one of the many 
Romney oil sketches of Lady Hamilton at 
the height of her beauty, and a portrait of 
the sculptor Canova by his friend Law- 
rence. Two Van Dycks, a Raeburn, a por- 
trait of the comedienne Peg Woffington by 
Reynolds’ teacher Thomas Hudson, and 
representative works by Corot, Con- 
stable, Sir Peter Lely, and Courbet are 
other high spots in the collection, much 
of which was assembled for Mrs. Fisher 
since 1925 by the Newhouse Galleries in 
New York. 

“The pictures,” Mrs. Fisher explains, 
“have never been mine, as I have collected 
them so that they may be appreciated by 
others.” Born in Biggsville, Ill—how many 
years ago, she prefers not to say, for “I’m 
always young at heart”—Mrs. Fisher was 
the eldest of eight children whose youth 
was spent in a gradual trek westward. 
Married in York, Neb., she and her hus- 
band, Walter Harrison Fisher, left Sioux 
Falls, S.D., in the bitter winter of 1892 
(when the thermometer registered 40 be- 
low zero) and headed for California in a 
covered wagon. 

They arrived in Oakland with $25 and 
moved the next year to Los Angeles, where 
before he died in 1936 Fisher amassed a 
large fortune in insurance, real estate, and 
oil. Their three children attended the 
USC, to which the snow-haired widow, 
active in many charitable and philanthrop- 
ic causes, has already given a little chapel 
of silence. And over the entrance to the 
gallery she built is this quotation from 
Michelangelo: “The true work of art is 
but a shadow of the divine perfection.” 





Housepainter’s Show 


In Colonial times, many American art- 
ists like Edward Hicks and Matthew 
Pratt, whose portraits now are treasured 
by museums and collectors, earned a liv- 
ing chiefly as signpainters and house- 
painters. And today many signpainters 
and housepainters tinker with picture 
making in their spare time. One such is 
Patsy Santo, 46-year-old Bennington, Vt., 
plasterer and decorator, who came to this 
country from his native Corsano, Italy, in 
1913. 

Santo at first worked as a laborer on the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad and later, 
until 1925, drifted from job to job—as 
molder in a foundry, filler in a brush fac- 
tory, cutter, ironer, and painter in the 
Bennington E-Z Mills, Inc., and later as 
a weaver in a local woolen mill. 

More recently the stocky and bespec- 
tacled jack-of-all-trades has supported his 
family of four by painting Vermont houses 


inside and out (hence the term “decora- 
tor”). And in 1937 Patsy sent one of the 
dozen pictures he had painted (with or- 
dinary house paint) to the Rutland 
County Fair. There it hung half-hidden 
by quilts, embroidery, and other folk art 
exhibits. But the lakescape—which depicts 
a wooded island in Lake George—attract- 
ed attention. Encouraged, Santo began 
using standard artists’ materials and sent 
his work to two successive Southern Ver- 
mont Artists annual shows in Manchester. 
Last fall his work was included in a private 
show of “Unknown American Artists” at 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
(Newsweek, Oct. 30, 1939). 

This week Santo comes into his own as 
45 of his poetic landscapes go on view at 
the Marie Harriman Gallery—his first 
one-man show anywhere. The Lake George 
scene is there; so are later and more suc- 
cessful landscapes such as “Sunlight and 


Shadow,” a view of the Putnam Me- 
morial Hospital near his home, and “Cold 
Day—Vermont”—which would do credit 
to a carefully trained academic painter, 
let alone a toiler who had never visited an 
art gallery until he inspected the treasures 
of the Metropolitan Museum in Manhat- 
tan last year. 

Unlike most primitive or untaught 
painters, Santo has no comic sense; his 
oils—many of them painted in a play- 
house for his two children in his Benning- 
ton back yard—are neither naive nor 
amusing. His best work blends a heritage 
of Italian primitives with the crispness of 
the New England outlook on life (Santo 
loves Vermont and thinks it is a fine place 
to live and paint the year around). 
Though his draftsmanship is weak, his 
generally excellent coloring and careful 
composition seem likely to make him the 
art season’s No. 1 “find.” 





Marie Harriman Gallery 


‘Cold Day—Vermont,’ by Patsy Santo, housepainter 
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Comeback of Horowitz: 
Toscanini’s Son-in-Law on Tour 
After Regaining Health 


New Yorkers thronged Carnegie Hall on 
the night of Jan. 12, 1928, for a special 
event—a concert by the New York Phil- 
harmonic (merged later that year with the 
New York Symphony) under the direction 
of a distinguished British conductor who 
was making his American debut, Sir Thom- 
as Beecham. On the same program there 
was another debut—that of a slim 23- 
year-old Russian pianist, Vladimir Horow- 
itz. Eyes bulged at the virtuosity he dis- 
played in Tchaikovsky’s so-called B flat 
minor concerto.* The critics were excited; 
in The New York Times next morning 
Olin Downes chronicled: “It has been years 
since a pianist created such a furor in this 
city.” 

During the next seven years, Horowitz 
continued to create a furor among Ameri- 
can audiences, both in recital and with 
leading orchestras. By many he was ac- 
claimed the most sensational of the young- 
er pianists on the platform. Then, nearly 
five years ago, he vanished from public 
life. Stricken with appendicitis, from which 
he was slow in recovering, Horowitz was 
out of the running so long that rumor put 
him into permanent retirement three years 
ago. 

But far from retiring, the brilliant son- 
in-law of Arturo Toscanini (he is the hus- 
band of Wanda Toscanini and father of 
the Italian maestro’s idolized grandchild, 
J-year-old Sonia) was merely regaining 
his health abroad, putting on a bit of 
weight, and musing on a more mature ap- 
proach to the keyboard. Last month he 
staged his American comeback by giving 
three recitals in California, and on Jan. 17, 
official opening date of his return tour, he 
gave a recital at the Mosque Theater in 
Newark, N. J. 

Horowitz’ tour is scheduled to continue 
this week in Toronto and Philadelphia, 
and on Jan. 31 will take in New York City 
—the pianist’s first appearance there since 
Apr. 18, 1935. During February and March 
the recitals will continue in leading cities— 
interrupted only by orchestral appearances 
with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, St. Louis Symphony, and Chicago 
Symphony—and finally, in May, the Rus- 
sian son-in-law and Italian father-in-law 
will join forces at an NBC Symphony con- 
cert. 

Still in command of his supertechnique, 
Horowitz is more concerned today with 
poetry than pyrotechnics. He makes this 
clear in the programs he is playing—Scar- 





*The first and most popular of Tchaikov- 
sky’s three piano concertos announces the main 
theme in D flat major and thus only by reason 
of a few introductory chords can be considered 
—as it conventionally is—in the minor mode, 


Otte Rothschild 
Vladimir Horowitz, virtuoso 


latti, Schumann, Chopin, and Debussy 
chiefly, with his own scintillating varia- 
tions on a theme from “Carmen” thrown 
in for an ear stunner. He also makes it 
clear in the limited number of engage- 
ments he is filling—a contrast with former 
incessant appearances in which “I played 
certain works so often that I couldn’t hear 
them any more, even while my fingers 
were performing them.” During his retire- 
ment, he said, he “had nothing to do ex- 
cept rest and concentrate on music, with- 
out any of the ulterior considerations in- 
evitable when one is going to play before 
an audience.” 

And he emphasizes his view in a state- 
ment: “I feel that ‘romantic’ things are 
badly needed. I'd like to give people some- 
thing they don’t find in their daily lives 
nowadays ... Perhaps I shall run the risk 
of much condemnation [but] I have found 
very little piano music since the Debussy- 
Ravel period that seems to me particularly 
worth playing.” 





The Tragedy of Ravel 


When Maurice Ravel was a rising young 
composer in his late 20s, he made four vain 
attempts to capture an honor that is cov- 
eted by nearly all French musicians—the 
Grand Prix de Rome. Fifteen years later, 
smarting from the memory of those re- 
peated rebuffs, Ravel took his revenge: he 
refused the Legion of Honor that was of- 
fered hira three times. 

Between those two episodes there 
stretched the lengthening shadow of the 
most distinctive French composer since 
Debussy—one whose career, starting with 
disappointment, ended on a cadence of bit- 
ter frustration two years ago. Now, as 
Ravel’s life is presented in English for the 
first time, there is a crowning bitter touch 
—the title of the biography is borrowed 
from his most popular composition, which 
Ravel himself considered his least sig- 
nificant: Botero. (By Madeleine Goss. 


NEWSWEEK 


303 pages, 77,000 words. Illustrations, 
appendixes, index. Holt, New York, 
$3.) 

When Ravel wrote “Bolero” in the sum. 
mer of 1928—knocking it off in less than a 
month as a piece commissioned by Ida Ru- 
binstein—the bulk of his creative work was 
behind him. Such piano pieces as “Payane 
pour une Infante défunte,” “Jeux d’eau,” 
“Miroirs,” and preeminently “Gaspard de 
la Nuit” dated back twenty years or more, 
All his orchestral works were also done— 
“Ma Mére I’Oye,” “Valses nobles et senti- 
mentales,” and “Le Tombeau de Couperin” 
among them. In fact, after writing “Bo- 
lero” as a gageure (a stunt in which Ravel 
made a bet with himself that he could spin 
out a single insinuating melody into a 
quarter of an hour of mounting intensity) , 
Ravel composed nothing but two piano 
concertos (one of them another “stunt,” 
for the left hand) and a few songs. 

What he might have composed is a mat- 
ter for speculation. That he could not com- 
pose, that he was virtually a living dead 
man for four years prior to his death on 
Dec. 28, 1937, is made painfully plain by 
his biographer, for in 1932 Ravel suffered a 
head injury in a taxi accident. From that 
mishap apparently stemmed bodily pa- 
ralysis a few months later, moods of ter- 
rible depression, and in the course of time 
almost complete enervation of the will. 
Weeping “I still have so much music in 
my head,” Ravel couldn’t get it out, even 
though his faculties remained clear to the 
end—doubling the torture. The exact di- 
agnosis was “shrinking of the brain.” 





RECORD WEEK 


Biocu—String quartet. (Stuyvesant 
String Quartet. Six 12-inch Columbia rec- 
ords in album, $9.) A first recording, su- 
pervised by the composer, of a work writ- 
ten during the World War by the distin- 
guished Swiss-American musician. 


Bruckner—Ninth symphony. (Munich 
Philharmonic under von Hausegger. Seven 
12-inch Victor records in album, $14.) The 
last of the late Austrian’s gargantuan sym- 
phonies, presented in the original and au- 
thentic version. 


Ravet—Piano concerto for left hand. 
(Alfred Cortot and Paris Conservatory or- 
chestra. Two 12-inch Victor records in al- 
bum, $4.50.) A tour de force, written for 
the one-armed virtuoso Paul Wittgenstein 
by the Frenchman whose biography is pub- 
lished this week. 


In the popular field are included Morton 
Gould’s Pavane, Raymond Scott’s Toy 
Trumpet, a brace of McBride jazz pieces 
played by the Boston “Pops” orchestra un- 
der Arthur Fiedler (two Victor Red Seal 
records, $1 and $1.50), and Decca’s fourth 
Victor Herbert Album (five 10-inch Decca 
records, $2.25) . 
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sick growths. Five-inch rosebuds have 
been produced and snapdragons 6 feet 
high. Furthermore, B-1 toughens plants: 
fragile corsages for evening wear may be 
made more durable with vitamin-strength- 
ened orchids, gardenias, and camellias. 

Best of all, application of the vitamin 
is simple. The solution (one pinheadful 
of vitamin to 25 gallons of water) should 
be sprinkled on soil about once a week for 
outdoor plants and twice a month for 
house plants. 

In Washington, the Department of 
Agriculture is testing vitamin B-1 on 
plants, but the work is in such an early 
stage that no results are reportable, the 
department’s only comment being that 
the process may have possibilities and 
looks interesting. 


{A fortnight ago George C. Warner, 
who had originally been credited with the 
discovery of vitamin B-l’s effect on 
plants, resigned from California Tech 
to devote time to outside interests. He 
had been working with Dr. Bonner as a 
technical assistant in charge of the 
laboratory where the plants were being 
studied, and clashed with institute offi- 
cia's on methods of publicizing and dis- 





Pickup: vitamin B-1 solution from 
watering can and dropper 
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a SCIENCE 
orl: “ae 
How to Treat Sick Plants: 
ity . Vitamin B-1, Medicinal Boon, 
- Perks up Growths as Well 
Vas 
‘ane Last year an amateur gardener in 
uu,” Philadelphia, worried about an almost- 
| de dead gardenia plant, decided to try a sub- 
ore, stance old to medicine but new to plant 
ec srowing—vitamin B-1. She took about 
nti- enough of the powdered substance to 
rin” cover the head of a pin and mixed it with 
Bo- 95 gallons of water (one part to 100,000,- 
ivel 000 parts of water), then sprinkled the 
spin moribund plant with it. In six weeks the 
» a crowth had popped back to life, forming 
y), a new 6-inch shoot and two new branches. 
ano This story of the rejuvenated gardenia 
nt,” appeared last week in the February issue 
of Better Homes & Gardens as one of a 
at- batch of letters received in a survey of 
»m- 2000 amateur and professional horticul- 
ead turists who are testing the vitamin. In 
on tablet form the same chemical may 
by eliminate the stabbing pains and paralysis 
da of persons suffering from the nerve dis- 
hat order beriberi and relieve delirium tre- 
pa- mens in chronic alcoholics. In powdered 
ter- form, dissolved in proper proportions of 
ime water, it is just as potent in curing ail- 
vill. ing plants. 
in The effect of vitamin B-1 on plants was 
vel discovered in December 1936 by Dr. Arie 
the J. Haagen-Smit, Holland-born biologist 
di- then at Harvard University and now at 
the California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena. Dr. James Bonner, also of the 
institute, reported similar tests a month 
later, and work there is now being con- 
ducted under his direction. Amateur gar- 
ant deners in California have used his meth- 
ec- ods to produce a variety of plant-world 
su- Gullivers, for vitamin B-1 may make 
rit- normal plants bigger as well as restore 
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... makes plants (like primrose on right) outgrow untreated variety 
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tributing the B-1 factor. In a telephone 
conversation with a NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent Warner revealed that he was 
planning to sell vitamin B-1 from labora- 
tories of his own which he intends to 
open shortly in Pasadena. 





Canceled Obituary 


It was 28 years ago—on Jan. 17, 1912— 
that Dr. Alexis Carrel, Nobel Prize winner 
at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research in New York, decided to see how 
long he could keep heart tissue alive even 
after separating it from an animal body. 
He took a bit of embryonic chicken heart 
about the size of a pinhead, placed it in a 
miniature flask, and bathed it in a solution 
containing dashes of baking soda, common 
table salt, the energy-providing substance 
dextrose, and other compounds. 

On Jan. 17 of every year since then re- 
porters of what is now The New York 
World-Telegram have made routine birth- 
day checkups with the institute to see how 
the fragment was getting along on a diet of 
chick-embryo extract. They learned that 
it was doing very nicely, growing so rap- 
idly—the tissue doubled in size every 48 
hours—that it had to be pared down at 
regular intervals. But when this year’s 
Jan. 17 rolled around, Waldo R. Flinn, as- 
sistant business manager of the institute, 
indicated to The World-Telegram that, 
since the 66-year-old Dr. Carrel was in his 
native France for war duty, the tissue had 
been allowed to “die.” 

So on the heart fragment’s 28th birth- 
day, the newspaper wrote up the news un- 
der the following headline: “Obituary: 
That Chicken Heart of Dr. Carrel’s Is 
Dead at 28.” Next day, however, Flinn 
said that he’d been mistaken, that neither 
he nor anyone else at the institute had 
known it, but a close friend of the French 
physician was keeping the heart tissue in a 
private laboratory. The incident was 
closed as The World-Telegram headlined: 
“Cancel That Obituary on the Chicken 
Heart. The Report, It Seems, Was Exag- 
gerated.” 








Deadly Female 


The wisdom of animals in eating foods 
that are good for them and avoiding those 
that are not has long been a wonder to 
scientists and laymen. But one such mys- 
tery—why raccoons, weasels, and other 
preying creatures may eat everything else 
in sight but give salamanders a wide berth 
—was cleared up last week by Prof. Victor 
C. Twitty of Stanford University. 

In collaboration with university physi- 
ologists, Professor Twitty isolated a poison 
from the eggs of a type of brownish sala- 
mander prevalent in California streams and 
found it indeed poisonous—so potent that 
.035 ounce of it would kill 75,000 mice, 600 
monkeys, or 21 men. And there was a 
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curious angle to the discovery: although 
all eggs contain the poison, which works by 
putting respiratory nerve centers out of 
commission, only females carry it among 
mature salamanders—proving the old saw 
that the female of the species is deadlier 
than the male. 

Apparently the salamander which a 
Stanford medical student swallowed whole 
last year to win a $25 bet was a male, for 
the swallower is still alive. 





Germ Killer From the Factory 


To clean crude leather and textiles, fac- 
tories have long been using, among other 
substances, a soapy compound made from 
coconut oil and coal tar and bearing the 
trade name of Zephiran. That the cleans- 
ing agent might help conquer disease, how- 
ever, was unsuspected until 1935, when Dr. 
Gerhard Domagk of Wuppertal-Elberfeld, 
Germany, got on its trail in a search for 
medicinal effects among industrial chem- 
icals. 

Domagk had already discovered the 
value of the commercial dye sulfanilamide, 
which can cure childbed fever, meningitis, 
and other ailments—a finding which won 
him a 1939 Nobel Prize award that he 
had to refuse because of a Nazi decree 
(Newsweek, Nov. 6 and 13, 1939). But in 
the course of his searches Dr. Domagk 
also found that Zephiran might be as use- 
ful in hospitals as it was in tanneries and 
mills. 

Last week, in the Proceedings of the So- 
ciety for Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine, Drs. Benjamin F. Miller, Zelma Bak- 
er, and R. W. Harrison of the University 
of Chicago announced that the fast-work- 
ing nonpoisonous germ killer might help 
prevent cavities that pit the teeth of mil- 
lions of Americans. Certain germs that in- 
habit the mouth produce acids which eat 
into enamel, and they snuggle so closely 
into the ridges of the teeth that no amount 
of brushing can dislodge them. But Zeph- 
iran may do the job—within ten minutes 
a solution of the substance destroyed 1,- 
000,000,000 mouth organisms, the Chicago 
experts found. 

Zephiran may develop into much more 
than a cavity-reducing dentifrice or mouth- 
wash, for that matter. More than 100 pa- 
pers have been published on the substance 
by researchers at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Harvard University, 
and other institutions, and indications are 
that it will find increasing use as a skin 
disinfectant in surgery. 


"| Cavity-ridden teeth contain about 62 
per cent less fluorine than healthy molars 
and incisors. Dr. J. F. Volker of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester (New York) indi- 
cated last week in the Experimental Biol- 
ogy journal that this deficiency could be 
overcome by applying compounds of 
fluorine to the surface of unhealthy teeth. 
These substances combine with enamel, in- 


In new program: Raymond Paige... 


crease the fluorine content of the biting 
parts, and make the white substance more 
resistant to cavities. Fluorine compounds 
should not be swallowed, however, because 
the element is poisonous in the blood, and 
water that contains too much of it causes 
unsightly mottling of the teeth. 
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All-American Program: 

Deems Taylor and a Symphony 
to Wave Musical Flag 

James A. McNeill Whistler, the Ameri- 


can artist who spent almost his whole life 
abroad, once made the scornful remark 
that it is as silly to talk about national art 
as about national chemistry. Not many 
art folk have agreed with him, musicians 
among them. And this week one musician 
—the American-born composer Deems 
Taylor—throws the weight of his name 
into a new radio program that is a modern 
answer to the Whistlerian doctrine. 

Thé program not only flourishes a frank 
bias in favor of musical nationalism but 
carries out the theme in its title, Musical 
Americana. As a half-hour Thursday-eve- 
ning program broadcast over a 90-odd sta- 
tion hookup on the NBC Blue Network, it 
will originate in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, 
have a 102-piece symphonic orchestra and 
a mixed choir of 24 voices, and a patri- 
otic policy: all compositions played are to 
be exclusively American. 

The idea for the program (sponsored by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co.) was cooked up by three men, all 
of them native-born Americans, who will 
participate in it. In addition to Taylor, 
who will serve as master of ceremonies, 
Raymond Paige will be conductor and 
Kenneth L. Watt the producer. Watt 


NEWSWEEK 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


... and Deems Taylor 


(whose real name is S. J. Andrews) has 
had a hand in a string of radio shows, both 
as writer and director—among them Ed 
Wynn’s Fire Chief, Eddie Cantor’s Texa- 
co Town, and the drama series Second 
Husband and First Nighter. Paige is best 
known on the air for his recent musical 
program 99 Men and a Girl. Taylor is 
not only familiar to radio audiences for 
his work as commentator on the CBS 
broadcasts of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Sunday programs and for his 
frequent appearances on _ Information 
Please, but is a man of hundred-armed 
musical activities, among them the au- 
thorship of two Metropolitan-produced 
grand operas, “The King’s Henchman” 
and “Peter Ibbetson.” 

Commenting on Musical Americana, 
Taylor told Newsweek: “We want to 
entertain rather than edify. The music 
will be exclusively American, and the only 
criterion is that it be good of its kind. 
We feel that there is enough good Ameri- 
can music to keep us busy many weeks. 
There will be no discrimination between 
the popular and the serious—only the 
latter must be good, lively material, and 
not pretentious or dull. As for the popular 
field, we would play ‘Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes,’ but we wouldn’t play “The Music 
Goes "Round and ’Round’.” 

Other unusual features of the program: 
(1) the orchestra will include five saxo- 
phones and a guitar; (2) Taylor, along 
with Paige, Watt, and Milton Cross, the 
announcer, will commute weekly to Pitts- 
burgh for the broadcast; (3) instrumental 
soloists of all kinds (“breaking radios 
endless chain of baritones, tenors, and 
sopranos”) will be invited in on the pro- 
gram from some 40 conservatories around 
the country. The first of these is to be in- 
troduced next week—Lois Wann, oboist, 
from the Juilliard School of Music, New 
York City. 
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Why be a Slave to 
a Gear Shift Lever ? 











AMERICA’S FIRST FLUID DRIVE! 


The vanes of the driving member force 
the fluid against those of the driven 
member, transmitting the power 
without a rigid metal connection. 








EXTRA 


ALSO AVAILABLE ON THE 
NEW YORKER AND SARATOGA MODELS 
STANDARD ON CROWN IMPERIAL 











HERE'S a new freedom for drivers 
in Chrysler’s Fluid Drive ...a 
splendid release from the daily cycle 
of de-clutching and shifting gears. 


And that’s only part of the aston- 
ishing Fluid Drive story. For whereas, 
in a conventional car, you go from 
a standstill to high gear with a hop- 
skip-and-jump . . . with Fluid Drive 
you have one smooth, continuous, 
mounting glide. Drive is accom- 
plished through a cushion of oil 
and is incredibly soft and quiet. 


It’s as simple as turning on a tap 
...atap that releases any part you 
need of 135 magnificent horsepower 
from the High -Torque engine. 


Just try this great new Traveler. 
It’s packed with exclusive Chrysler 
features that mean greater ease, finer 
performance, longer life. 


For example, it has Chrysler’s Float- 
ing Ride, with all passengers cradled 
at the center of balance, on deep Air- 
foam cushions of breathing rubber. 


Superfinished Parts, with some sur- 
faces within a millionth of an inch of 
perfection, give silence, smoothness 
and long life never before achieved. 


You'll find this longer-wheelbase 
beauty easier to steer, easier to stop, 
easier to park. Its All-Steel body 
and graceful styling set the pace in 
swank for 1940. Interiors are the 
last word in smart design. 


The harder you are to please, the 
more delighted you'll be with the 
Chrysler Traveler. It’s unique. See 
it today at your Chrysler dealer’s. 


* * * 


*Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Net- 
work, Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M.,E.S.T. 
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Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


U.S.-Latin-American ‘Trade 


Soaring Since Start of War 


ports over imports had risen from $200,- 
000 in 1938 to almost $65,000,000 in 1939. 
Argentina’s statistical bureau estimated at 
the same time that the country’s exports 
for the twelve months registered a 12 per 
cent gain over the 1938 level. 


Washington Is Pressing 
Bank Project to Speed up Flow 
of Capital and Commerce 


Ever since the start of the war, trade au- 
thorities have agreed that the United 
States could not increase its exports to 
Latin America unless those countries were 
supplied with purchasing power to offset 
that lost when the British blockade shut 
off their sales to Germany (which amount- 
ed to $323,000,000 in 1938) . 

Some experts contended that this where- 
withal could only be provided by increas- 
ing our own Latin-American purchases 
through the extension of the reciprocal- 
trade pacts. To them, therefore, the recent 
collapse of the treaty negotiations with Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay (Newsweek, Jan. 
15), along with the fight in Congress on 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act it- 
self (see page 18), seriously diminished 
prospects for bigger sales to our southern 
neighbors. 

But those who were alarmed by the col- 
lapse of the treaty talks overlooked the 
fact that the South American countries had 
already found markets to replace their lost 
German trade. For example, Brazil re- 
ported last week that its balance of ex- 


Greater sales to European neutrals 
(probably for transshipment to Germany) , 
to the Allied powers, and to the United 
States—we bought some $50,000,000 more 
of South American products than in 1938, 
with most of the increase coming since Au- 
gust—account for the good showing of the 
southern republics. 

This better Latin-American purchasing 
power, along with the absence of Nazi com- 
petition, was reflected in our own exports 
for December, which, as reported last week, 
soared to $358,000,000 highest since March 
1930. Heavy shipments of aircraft and 
other war materials to Britain and France 
accounted for a major part of this sensa- 
tional spurt, but the large increase in sales 
to our chief Latin-American markets was 
also an important factor. 

Exports to Mexico, Cuba, and Central 
America had been showing gains all year, 
but the spurt in shipments to South Amer- 
ica since the war (see chart)—and the 
December total was the highest for that 
month since 1920—turned a decline of 
$15,000,000 for the first eight months of 


1939 into an increase of almost $30,000,000 
for the year as a whole. 

Now that the reciprocal-trade pacts are 
at least temporarily stymied, our govern- 
ment officials are concentrating on the 
other major project for promotion of inter. 
American trade—the fostering in Centra] 
and South America of plant and mineral 
production that is not competitive with 
United States products. Already, Agricul- 
ture Department experts have been sent to 
Ecuador and Colombia, and the new budg- 
et includes a small item for experiment 
stations to study the growing of rubber, 
manila hemp, quinine, and other plants in 
South America. 

But the development of noncompetitive 
agricultural and mineral products in the 
southern republics on a large scale requires 
the investment of huge sums of money. 
And in view of the debt troubles of most 
of the countries and their foreign-exchange 
restrictions, few American concerns have 
shown much interest in sinking additional 
money below the Rio Grande. 

As a case in point, at the invitation of 
the Brazilian Government, the U.S. Steel 
Corp. has been studying since last spring 
the erection of a $35,000,000 steel mill near 
Rio de Janeiro. Plans for the Export- 
Import Bank and the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to join in financing the plant had 
been worked out (Periscope, Jan. 22) , but 
the corporation’s finance committee, after 
appraising the uncertainties, has just de- 
cided not to invest in South America at 
the present time (Brazil is now trying to 
interest other American steel companies 
in the proposed plant) . 

The collapse of this deal will make our 
government officials even more eager to 
eliminate the deterrents to capital invest- 
ment in the southern republics. Plans for 
Latin-American debt settlements will be 
encouraged and the Inter-American Bank 
project, worked out at the recent Pan- 
American fiscal conferences, promoted 
more aggressively. 

The latter, a $100,000,000 supercentral 
bank, would be financed by the American 
countries according to their population 
(meaning that the United States would 
put up half the capital) and would act as 
fiscal agent for the countries, facilitate 
foreign exchanges, grant loans, and help 
finance the new enterprises set up to de- 
velop the noncompetitive products. The 
by-laws of the institution are now being 
completed, and by last week eight of the 
twenty republics had indicated their in- 
terest in the venture by responding to 4 
questionnaire concerning its operations. 


Significance 


The present high level of sales to Latin 
America can be maintained (and even !0- 
creased) as long as the exports of the re- 
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publies hold up, simply because they must 
replace the goods formerly bought from 
Germany. Furthermore, American con- 
cerns can guarantee more prompt deliv- 
eries than the British. The chief threat to 
South Americans’ exports is the danger 
that Britain might limit their sales to neu- 
trals (to check transshipments to the Ger- 
mans). Any such development, however, 
may be offset by greater sales of Latin- 
American oil, copper, and foods to the 
Allies. 

Assuming that our business holds up, 
United States imports from the Latin na- 
tions should also improve, and we may 
supply them with additional purchasing 
power in the form of larger expenditures 
by tourists barred from going to Europe. 
Both the Grace and American Republics 
Lines report a pickup in inquiries and 
bookings since Secretary Hull’s recent as- 
surance that southward travel was safe 
and since President Roosevelt’s proclama- 
tion of a “Travel America Year” in 1940. 

Moreover, the Grace Line has just inau- 
gurated a three-time-a-week radio pro- 
gam, featuring the news comments of 
Elmer Davis, to publicize its new deferred- 
payment plan for Caribbean cruises and 
has already received a swarm of inquiries 
about the installment project. 

The fine export showing naturally does 
not affect the case for the reciprocal-trade 
pacts, since the spurt is due almost entirely 
to the war—and furthermore, the pacts al- 
ready signed with eleven of the republics 
doubtless helped boost our exports. Actu- 
ally, supporters of the treaties and of the 
other methods of promoting Latin-Ameri- 
can trade—the Inter-American Bank and 
development of noncompetitive products 
—can still contend that we must eventual- 
ly give greater concessions through such 
methods to hold our trade after the war is 
over. 





Management on ‘Tour 


When General Mills, Inc., held its an- 
nual meeting in Wilmington, Del., last 
summer, only four of the company’s 
10,000 stockholders showed up. That was 
nothing unusual, for the 18,000,000 owners 
of American corporations, scattered all 
over the country, rarely find it convenient 
to attend such sessions. But the incident 
emphasized to James F. Bell, chairman of 
the company, the desirability of putting 
into effect an idea he had conceived some 
weeks earlier, namely that the only way 
to bring the owners of the business and 
its management together—and thus pro- 
mote mutual understanding—was to carry 
the meetings to the stockholders. 

Bell tried out the idea by inviting share- 
holders in the Detroit area to an informal 
gathering in that city last September, and 
he followed this up in December with 
similar meetings in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Last week the plan was ex- 
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© Just a few weeks back a small 
crowd gathered on a hilltop in the 
Alleghenies to pay their respects to 
the station that had pioneered all 
radio broadcasting. The station 
they were honoring was KDKA; 
the occasion, the dedication of a 
new 50,000 watt transmitter locat- 
ed at Allison Park, near Pittsburgh. 


e Present at this ceremony were 
many people who nineteen years 
before had heard and participated 
in the first official broadcast ever 
made—the announcement of the 
Harding-Cox election returns on 
November 2, 1920. Since that his- 
toric day radio broadcasting has 
developed so rapidly, extended its 
sphere of influence so far, that 
not many are aware of its humble 
beginning. 


¢ It all started in the garage of 
a young Westinghouse engineer. 
He was such a stickler for accuracy 
that he couldn’t even tolerate a few 
seconds variation in his vestpocket 
watch. To satisfy this whim, he 
rigged himself up a crude radio 
receiving set of the type that was 


then known as a “cat’s whisker”, 
so he could pick up the time signals 
sent out at regular intervals by the 
Naval Radio Station at Arlington. 


° Oxt of this hobby came a prod- 
ding urge to make radio something 
more than a signalling device for 
the benefit of ships at sea. With the 
help of others, this young engineer 
eventually established station 
KDKA and immediately a new voice 
was heard in the land. 


¢ For the first time a church ser- 
vice was broadcast over the air; the 
first broadcast of a presidential in- 
auguration was heard; radio an- 
nouncements of baseball scores, 
time signals and market reports be- 
came a daily feature of this new 
public service. 


e When we remember the flam- 
ing speed of radio broadcast devel- 
opment since 1920, it is amazing 
to find the pages of history attrib- 
uting so much pioneering toa single 
station. And so the installation of 
this new equipment is consistent 
with Westinghouse’s desire from 
the very beginning to extend radio’s 
usefulness and improve the quality 
of both programs and reception. 


e All this means a great deal to 
you who are within the sound of 
KDKA’S new voice. That takes in 
about everybody, for in addition to 
the standard KDKA broadcasts, 
short wave programs from the same 
studios over station WPIT (for- 
merly W8XK) are heard around 
the world. 


e In addition to KDKA, the 
familiar call letters of Westinghouse 
stations WBZ, KYW, WOWO and 
WGL are further indication of our 
close association and interest in this 
important and exciting industry. 
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tended to Chicago, where more than 100 
owners of General Mills stock participat- 
ed, and to New York, where the attend- 
ance totaled more than 400. 

The program at the New York meeting, 
which was fairly typical of the others, 
consisted of talks on company operations 
by Chairman Bell and by Gordon C. Ball- 
horn, General Mills comptroller, inter- 
spersed with questions by the stockhold- 
ers, introduction of directors and execu- 
tives of the company by means of colored 
slides, and liberal servings to all present 
of the two General Mills breakfast cereals, 
Wheaties and Kix. 

Similar get-togethers are scheduled for 
Boston, Cleveland, and Minneapolis, and, 
if these are as successful as the previous 
ones, the company plans to call stock- 
holders’ conferences in fifteen key cities 
every year hereafter. Meanwhile, execu- 
tives of other leading corporations, recog- 
nizing with Bell that their stockholders 
constitute a tremendous latent force for 
“promoting sound economic ideas and op- 
posing costly experiments with business,” 
are also considering adopting the idea. 





Coin-Machine Boom 


One of the factors behind the revival 
of the phonograph-record industry in re- 
cent years has been the 325,000 coin phono- 
graphs—popularly known as jook boxes— 
installed in restaurants and bars. Last 
week, at the annual Coin Machine Show 
and Convention in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, the latest models of these gaudy 
illuminated instruments, costing up to $750 
each, were displayed, along with scores of 
other penny- and nickel-in-the-slot devices 
for entertainment, skill testing, vending— 
and some for plain gambling. 

Vending machines showed the greatest 
variety, with models available for selling 
such diverse wares as razor blades, hard- 
boiled eggs, aspirin, social security num- 
ber plates, fruit juice, and books. New and 
unusual machines included a sun-lotion 
sprayer, a vibrator for tired, aching feet, 
a voice recorder that makes a 6-inch phono- 
graph record for a quarter, and target 
games in which the player aims an anti- 
aircraft gun at images of airplanes which 
seem to burst into flame when hit. 

More than 6,000 visitors attended the 
four-day exhibition, compared with 3,500 
a year ago, and officials estimated exhibit 
sales at double last year’s figure—giving 
promise that the industry in 1940 may ex- 
ceed 1939’s $75,000,000 gross business 
(3,000,000 coin machines are said to be in 
operation throughout the country). 

Numerous banners at the show pro- 
claimed that the machines “appeal to the 
gambling instinct but are perfectly legal,” 
reflecting the trade’s reaction to the fact 
that slot machines of one sort or another 
are banned in about 20 per cent of the 


‘United States. As a matter of fact, spokes- 


NEWSWEEK 


Newsweek 
At Chicago Coin Machine Show: 
vibrator for tired tootsies 


men for the industry pointed out that out- 
right gambling machines—one-armed ban- 
dits,* as they are called—are on the de- 
cline, comprising less than 2 per cent of 
the total business. They are being replaced 
for the most part by punchboards and by 
pin games in which the player shoots 
marbles through a maze of electrically op- 
erated obstructions. 





Labor Notes 


Developments piled up on the Wagner 
Act front last week. First off, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce started a 
poll of its members to determine if, in ad- 
dition to already proposed “equalizing 
amendments, they want to press for: pro- 
tection of worker minorities by eliminat- 
ing the majority’s power to bargain for 
all; denial of protection to agreement- 
breaking workers; formulation of a code 
of unfair practices for employes as well as 





*Most of the one-armed bandits at the show 
were not on the exhibition floor but were dis- 
played privately upstairs. 
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employers, and a clear definition of the 
type of employes covered by the labor laws. 
Then, a Gallup poll of the public dis- 
dosed that 53 per cent of the persons who 
have any opinion on the Wagner Act favor 
revision (against 37 per cent last Novem- 
ber) and 18 per cent want the act re- 

led. As an indication of what is in the 
mind of the act’s defenders, Sen. Robert 
F. Wagner, the NLRA author, announced 
he would introduce a bill soon to provide 
for an improved Federal labor conciliation 
service. Meanwhile, the Smith Congres- 
sional investigation turned its attention to 
NLRB trial examiners in an attempt to 
show instances of bias against employers. 


qIn New York, last week, the winter’s 
coldest wave was sharpened by a wide- 
spread stoppage of coal deliveries when 
the AFL Coal Drivers Union called a strike 
against seven affiliated concerns for a raise 
from $8 to $9.60 a day, and the organized 
dealer groups retaliated by locking out 
union members elsewhere. A compromise 
giving the drivers $8.75 a day finally was 
arranged by Edward F. McGrady, former 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, now vice 
president of the Radio Corp. of America, 
who acted as mediator at the request of 


Mayor F. H. La Guardia. 





Aviation 
Airplane Dominates Meeting 


of Automotive Engineers 


The busiest branch of the automotive 
engineering profession is in the field of 
aircraft manufacturing. In recognition of 
the boom, which has placed almost every 
airplane plant in the nation on day-and- 
night production schedules, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers’ annual meeting 
last week in Detroit devoted much of its 
time to the problems of the airplane and 
of aircraft-motor makers, then wound up 
by electing to the presidency Arthur Nutt, 
vice president in charge of engineering for 
the Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

The biggest aviation news of the meet- 
ing was the disclosure that Diesel air- 
craft engines have been developed to the 
point where they are on a par with 1,000- 
horsepower, liquid-cooled, high-perform- 
ance gasoline motors. This was reported in 
a paper by Paul H. Wilkinson, New York 
consulting engineer, who has just com- 
pleted a survey of Diesel engineering here 
and abroad. 

Although most American experimenta- 
tion with these heavy-oil-burning engines 
has been attended by the deepest secrécy, 
“ermany has many Diesel-powered planes 
m the air. These German planes have 
shown that for each hour’s flying time of 
100 bimotored Junkers bombers, the 
heavy-oil motors burn 5 tons less fuel than 
gasoline motors with similar ratings, ac- 
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cording to the Wilkinson paper, giving 
the planes greater flying ranges. 

The least technical of the sessions was 
one addressed by W. L. Batt, president 
of the SKF Industries and chairman of 
the Department of Commerce Business 
Advisory Council. He urged a restudy of 
industrial plants to bring about greater 
regularization of employment—“manage- 
ment’s No. 1 job”—and warned that 
greater security for labor will be furnished 
by legislation or judicial interpretation 
unless it is provided voluntarily by private 
enterprise. 





Doolittle Honored 


A long time ago, Maj. James H. Doolit- 
tle proved his mettle as a flying man by 
such feats as turning the first outside loop, 
making the first “blind” take-off and land- 
ing, winning the 1925 Schneider Cup race 
and the Bendix Trophy in 1931 for the rec- 
ord transcontinental flight. But since 1933, 
when he retired from air racing, he has 
devoted his talents to the less spectacular 
fields of business and science as aviation 
director of the Shell Oil Companies of the 
United States. 

Last week Major Doolittle received one 
of aviation’s highest scientific honors, elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences to succeed Dr. 
George W. Lewis, director of research of 
the National Advisory Committee: for 
Aeronautics. He will be inaugurated 
this week at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York, during the institute’s annual con- 
vention. 


CIO vs. AFL 


Feud Over Building Workers 
Comes to Head in Bridgeport 


Since last summer, when the CIO de. 
cided to besiege craft unionism in jt 
stronghold—the AFL building trades— 
has organized 85 construction locals in 9 
states. This has been done without much 
interunion squabbling because the United 
Construction Workers Organizing Con. 
mittee concentrated on the nonunion two. 
thirds of the industry—2,000,000 men em. 
ployed chiefly in residential building. 

But these encroachments have not been 
taken lying down by the 1,000,000 AFL 
building tradesmen. To offset the chief ad. 
vantage of the CIO’s one-big-union form 
of organization, they agreed to curb juris. 
dictional disputes between their many 
crafts. More recently, some craft unions 
around Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and other 
cities have cut wages as much as 30 per 
cent on residential jobs to meet the com- 
petition of the CIO’s $8- to $9-a-day scale 
(Periscope, Jan. 22). 

From such sniping, the building-union 
war last week developed into an open clash 
in Bridgeport, Conn., when both groups bid 
for jobs on a $6,500,000 slum-clearance 
project. The AFL finally won when the 
contractor decided only the old-established 
union could furnish the necessary skilled 
labor. But this did not settle the contro- 
versy because the CIO threatened to go to 
court, contending the AFL hasn’t enough 
Bridgeport members for the job. 

The threat of Gourt action in Bridge- 





Strategy: To keep budget-minded Congressmen air-minded as far as 
the Army is concerned, the Army Air Corps opened this aeronautical e1- 
hibit last week at Bolling Field, Washington. 
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port did not greatly worry the AFL, how- 
ever. Much more serious, to AFL building 
tradesmen, were government efforts to re- 
duce building costs by antitrust prosecu- 
tions against unions, trade associations, 
and corporations, which by last week, with 
the return of indictments in Chicago and 
New Orleans, were under way in eight 
large cities. 


Significance 


The Bridgeport fracas high-lights what 
will continue to be the CIO’s biggest hur- 
die in its building-trades drive—the fear 
of employers that it cannot furnish enough 
killed workers. Meanwhile, however, it be- 
comes increasingly apparent that the en- 
trance of the CIO into the building trades 
has not reduced building costs. Rather, the 
seneral effects of the new union are to in- 
crease Wage costs, since the nonunion 
workmen it organizes to demand $8 and 
9 a day, heretofore received about $6. 

Moreover, this is not offset by the scat- 
tered AFL reductions, because these are 
being made chiefly to get a share of the 
business now going to unorganized work- 
ers, leaving the pay on most big jobs, such 
as government projects, at the top $12 to 
$14 rates 





Peanut Problem 


When the Union soldiers returned from 
the Civil War in 1865, many of them took 
home a taste for peanuts, a local delicacy 
grown by a few planters in the South- 
eastern states. This taste has grown until 
today America eats, feeds to the monkeys 
and elephants, and otherwise consumes in 
their roasted state about 800,000,000 
pounds of goobers a year. But the appe- 
tite can’t keep up with production, for last 
year southern farmers, seeking substitutes 
for depressed cotton and tobacco, pro- 
duced about 1,179,505,000 pounds of these 
legumes. 

In an effort to make America hungry 
for peanuts (even though the baseball 
season doesn’t open until mid-April) and to 
stimulate goober eaters to dig into the sur- 
plus, Jan. 18-24 has been designated Na- 
tional Peanut Week by the growers’ as- 
sociations and the Governors of Virginia, 
Georgia, and Texas. Cooperating in the 
campaign are 40 store chains and thou- 
sands of independent retailers who are 
pushing sales by stressing the goodness of 
peanuts in their advertisements and dis- 
plays. To start the ball rolling, Emily 
Hurff Cross of Suffolk, Va., great peanut 
center, was selected Peanut Queen. 

The portion of the goober crop that is 
not sold to the “edible” markets will be 
sent to the oil crushers under the AAA 
peanut diversion program. This will find its 
way into cooking oils, margarine, and soap, 
but at a much lower price than the eat- 
ing nuts fetch. Eventually, peanut growers 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Moisture was at the root of the 
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A Reputation Hangs in the Balance 


by RALPH ROBEY 


When the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission disapproved the 
proposed bond issue of the Consumers 
Power Co. a few weeks ago (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 8) practically no one ac- 
cepted the action at its face value. 
Rather, it was regarded as merely an 
isolated decision—perhaps with some 
political overtones—and in consequence 
the wise course was to wait and see 
what the SEC did on the next com- 
parable case before concluding that a 
new policy had been adopted in con- 
nection with approving the sale of 
securities by utility companies. That 
comparable case is now before the com- 
mission, and at the moment it proba- 
bly is the most important single ele- 
ment to watch from the point of view 
of the business outlook. 

The case is that of the Dayton 
Power & Light Co. of Dayton, Ohio. 
This company is seeking approval for 
a $25,000,000 bond issue, the proceeds 
of which are to be used partly for re- 
deeming outstanding obligations and 
partly to improve the company’s work- 
ing capital position. Insofar as the 
purpose of the issue is concerned, there- 
fore, no great distinction can be made 
from that of Consumers Power. Both 
involve the question of raising more 
or less “new” money by means of a 
bond issue. In both instances, too, the 
present common stock of the company 
is completely owned by a utility hold- 
ing company—Consumers Power by 
Commonwealth & Southern and Day- 
ton Power by Columbia Gas & Electric. 
Further, both companies have worked 
through the same underwriting group 
—Morgan Stanley, and both made ar- 
rangements for handling the proposed 
issue by dealing directly with the 
underwriters rather than by having 
competitive bidding. 

On the other hand there is some 
difference between the two companies 
from the point of view of their capital 
setup. In Dayton Power the funded 
debt and notes are only 49.2 per cent 
of its entire capital structure, whereas 
in Consumers Power they are 51.3 per 
cent. For preferred stock the respective 
percentages are 23.7 and 29.2, and for 
common stock 27.1 and 19.5. In other 
words, on capital structure Dayton 
Power has an advantage all along the 
line, and, since the small percentage of 
capital represented by common stock 
was a major factor leading to the dis- 


approval of the Consumers Power is- 
sue, the difference must not be over- 
looked. Its main weakness as a basis 
for distinguishing between the two igs 
that the SEC has approved several 
bond issues in the past by companies 
in which the equity position was ma- 
terially worse than that of Consumers 
Power. 

Taking the two cases in the broadest 
sense, therefore, it is impossible to es- 
cape the conclusion that the same 
general principles are involved in both 
situations. There are, to repeat, enough 
differences—important differences—be- 
tween the two to enable the SEC to 
find an “out,” if it wants one, but fun- 
damentally the action taken on Day- 
ton Power must be regarded as either a 
confirmation or reversal of the decision 
on Consumers Power to the effect that 
henceforth utility companies must raise 
“new” money by means of common 
stock rather than bonds. 

If the commission does decide that 
common stock must be so used, that 
is, if the Consumers Power decision is 
confirmed—which is almost inconceiv- 
able—it will mean that there is prac- 
tically no chance for any substantial 
increase of capital expenditures in the 
utility industry, for these companies as 
a class cannot at present, largely be- 
cause of past Administration policies, 
get the public to buy new common- 
stock issues. Combine this with the 
fact, first, that the potential amount 
of such capital expenditures is greater 
among the utilities than any other 
place, and, secondly, that without such 
expenditures there is no chance of the 
present volume of business being main- 
tained, and the real significance of this 
decision is clear. In a word, it can make 
the difference between continued gen- 
eral business activity at around, or a 
little below, present levels, and a major 
recession. 

So far the SEC has been almost alone 
among the New Deal regulatory agen- 
cies from the point of view of immuni- 
ty to attack. Everyone has accepted it 
as a permanent and necessary feature 
of our economic system. In the Dayton 
Power case its reputation hangs in the 
balance. If it makes an error it will no 
longer enjoy this unique position. 
Rather, it will find that as seen by the 
public it has a business recession hang- 
ing around its neck. 
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Peanut Queen: Emily Hurff Cross 


(Continued from Page 51) 
hope that their market will be extended by 
development of new uses for their product 
—in such things as lubricating oil, cosmet- 
ies, and ink—now sought by Department 
of Agriculture and Tuskegee Institute Lab- 
oratories. 


Instructive— 


Tae Cuan Store Texts Its Story. By 
John P. Nichols. 274 pages. Index. Insti- 
tute of Distribution, Inc., New York. $1. 
Written by the institute’s managing direc- 
tor, this manual contains statistics and 
data on virtually every chain-store ques- 
tion. It recounts the history of the chain 
store in America and devotes particular at- 
tention to answering charges against the 
chains and listing the contributions they 


have made to the country’s distribution 
system. 


, New Horizons. By Matthew Luckiesh. 
“4 pages. This little pamphlet, published 
by the General Electric Co., is the text of 
an address by the director of GE’s lighting 
research laboratory. After sketching some 
of the achievements of the electric utility 


ail manutacturing industries 
of the industrial payroll 


In Pennsylvania prosperity has the green light. Production is u 
employment rising, existing industries expanding, new ones pov Sw 
ing roots in firm Pennsylvania soil. 

Pennsylvania has everything an industry could ask .. . plentiful 
fuel, low-cost power, good climate, proximity to raw and semi-finished 
materials, skilled and intelligent cher 

Not only all these—but one new asset: A State Administration 
that is friendly and helpful to all industry within her borders and 
extends a welcome to any company seeking a profitable location. 

Consider Pennsylvania in your future plans. If you would profit 
from closer access to raw materials and sneihete, you will be interested 
in the details of what Pennsylvania is doing to speed prosperity. 
EXECUTIVES—Write the Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., 
for your copy of ““Pennsylvania—Its Many Industria] Advantages.” 
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Artuur H. James Ricnarp P. Brown 








TIRED 


MOST OF THE TIME? 


That all-shot feeling may be a storm 
signal your energy is running low! 
Stimulants only drain it more. What 
you’ve got to do is to rebuild your 
endurance. This new, amazing way 
does the job on women as well as men. 

First, build up your endurance by 
taking 4 envelopes of Knox Gelatine 
daily for 2 weeks. Then, take 2 en- 
velopes daily for 2 more weeks. After 
that, take whenever you feel a slump. 
Results in building endurance have 
been proved in colleges and hundreds 
of controlled test-cases. 

Write for Bulletin E. Knox Gelatine, 
Johnstown, N. Y. Dept. 65. 

Knox, the pure plain gelatine in the 
familiar grocery store package, is the 
only gelatine which has actually proved 
this endurance-building property. 


HOW TO TAKE: Empty 1 envelope (14 
package) Knox Gelatine in glass % 
full tap water or fruit juice, or % 
water, 144 fruit juice. Let liquid absorb 
gelatine. Then stir briskly, drink before 
it thickens. 
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This Coupon 
Is For YOU 


... to subscribe for Newsweek, if 
you are not already a subscriber. 


. .. to renew your subscription, if 
it is about to expire. 
Send me Newsweek for 


Cc] 3 Years (156 issues) $8 
[_] 2 Years (104 issues) $6 
[] 1 Year ( 52 issues) $4 


and bill me later. 


This is a O mew O renewal subscription 
Mail this coupon to: 
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RKO Building © Rockefeller Center 
New York, N. Y. 
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Wide Wo 


Retailers’ guest: Mrs. Roy Fleming, ‘Mrs. Typical Customer—1940 


industry, it pictures the developments like- 
ly to multiply the demand for electric serv- 
ice: a windowless, soundproofed, air-condi- 
tioned “artificial world;” an extension of 
the use of electricity in communication 
(including television), rivaling its current 
employment in transportation; a vast ex- 
pansion in the use of X-rays and ultra- 
violet rays, and a ten- to a hundred-fold 
increase in lighting. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Bonneville Steel 

Pointing out the availability of raw ma- 
terials and cheap power (from the gov- 
ernment’s hydroelectric projects) in the 
region, President Roosevelt last Novem- 
ber endorsed the proposal already ad- 
vanced by Army engineers to expand 
Pacific Coast steel capacity. Last week, 
officers of the Bonneville project suggested 
the erection of a small rolling mill on the 
Columbia River to supply local require- 
ments and stated that a larger plant could 
be built if the operation were tied in with 
the national-defense program . . . Almost 
simultaneously, the city of Eugene, Ore., 
decided to build a $510,000 steam power 
plant—even though a substation and lines 
to bring Bonneville power to the city were 
completed some time ago—because the 
steam plant would permit cheaper rates 
than Bonneville offered. On Monday of 
this week, however, Washington officials 
declared that Eugene was still consider- 
ing the purchase of Bonneville power. 


Retailers Convention 

A woman proved the center of attraction 
at the 29th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association in 


New York. Mrs. Roy Fleming, 33-year 
housewife of Hot Springs, Ark., chos 
as “Mrs. Typical Customer—1940,” w, 
the convention’s guest and spent a bu 
week sight-seeing, shopping, and being i 
terviewed . . . William J. Pilat, profess 
of retailing at the University of Pitt 
burgh, told the delegates that the nation 
department, drygoods, and general me 
chandise stores receive 52,000,000 com 
plaints a year which cost them about § 
each in operating expense and markdows 
. »- As NRDGA president for 1940, th 
convention elected Frank M. Mayfiel 
president of Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barng 
Inc., St. Louis, and of the Denver Dy 
Goods Co., Denver. 


War Orders 

The British Purchasing Commission 1 
the United States bought $72,854, 
worth of American goods—mostly ai 
planes, machine tools, and chemicals i 
that order—between Nov. 15 and Jan. I! 
commission officials revealed. The Frene 
have been hesitant about revealing over 
all figures, but the amount of their pu 
chases is understood to be larger than th 
British figure, since France has been an a¢ 
tive buyer of American trench-diggit 
equipment, trucks, mules, gas masks, 4 
foodstuffs, in addition to airplanes am 
chemicals. It is understood that the Bri 
ish and French buying activities in # 
country will shortly be merged, at whi 
time the volume of purchases is expect? 
to increase sharply. 


Recovery Plan 

While members of the Temporary N 
tional Economic Committee were ploddin 
through testimony concerning the histo 
of copper prices and of international cart: 
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Gngwell, advocated: imposition of taxes for 
revenue only and not to penalize thrift or 
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last week, a J. P. Morgan partner de- 

ited a broad recovery program on their 
doorstep. Titled “Notes for the TNEC,” 
program, submitted by Russell C. Lef- 


to stop trade, cessation of managed cur- 
rency and attempts at planned economy, 
and cooperation between business and gov- 
ernment. It also endorsed Secretary Hull’s 
reciprocal-trade-agreements program and 
called for policies that would encourage a 
rise in commodity prices. 


Personnel 

A. N. Williams, executive vice president 
and chairman of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
poad, was elected president, succeeding 
Duncan J. Kerr, who resigned because of 
iness .. . Francis H. Fenn, vice president 
and general manager of the American Ban- 
tam Car Co., was promoted to president 
and general manager, succeeding Roy S. 
Evans, who resigned the presidency but 
continues as chairman. 


Business Notes 

International Business Machines Corp. 
announced that Thomas J. Watson Jr., 
one of its sales representatives in the elec- 
tric-accounting-machine division and son 
of the president, obtained 109 per cent of 
his 1940 sales quota on the first business 
day of the year. (He did it by clinching sev- 
eral large contracts he had worked on dur- 
ing previous months.) . . . The Cotton 
Textile Institute revealed that the War 
Department now permits the use of cot- 
ton osnaburg (a coarse fabric) in the 
manufacture of sandbags for the United 
States Army because of the burlap short- 
age created by Allied buying of jute .. . 
Sydney G. McAllister, president of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co., announced that 
the company was instituting a plan for 
regular savings, increased retirement in- 
come, and extra compensation for em- 
ployes in good business years . . . The 
United States Steel Corp. announced re- 
vision of its employes’ old-age pension plan 
“ correlate it with the Federal pension 
aws. 


Trends 


The Federal Reserve Board index of in- 
dustrial activity in December reached an 
all-time peak of 128 per cent of the 1923- 
25 average, compared with 124 in Novem- 
ber and 104 in December 1938. 


Furniture sales by reporting members 


of the National Retail Furniture Associa- 


tion in December rose 29 per cent above 
November and 10 per cent above Decem- 
ber 1938. 


The cost of living of wage earners de- 
clined in December for the third consecu- 
live month to 85.8 per cent of the 1923 
average, compared with 85.7 in November 
and 85.8 in December 1938, according to 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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on FORMS and 


RIGHT IN YOUR 
OWN OFFICE 









SALES AGENCIES IN 


ADVISORY SERVICE 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


The EGRY REGISTER Company, D 


Just say the word and an 
Egry Form Specialist will 
come to your office and 
show you how to save 
money in writing multiple 
copy forms and other busi- 
mess records. Remember, 
you cannot buy this service 
— it is yours simply for 
the asking without involv- 
ing you in any way. If you 
want to enjoy the same 
sharp savings that thou- 
sands of Egry customers 
have known for years, you'll 
phone or wire Egry today. 






Egsry Business Systems 


It’s suicidal to operate any department of 
any business without adequate systems. 
Whenever a record must be written, there 
are opportunities for mistakes, carelessness, 
forgetfulness, temptation to cut into profits. 
Let an Egry Register System protect your 
business against loss, by means of alter- 
ation-proof audit copies of all transactions 
automatically filed in the locked compart- 
ment of the register when the transactions 
are recorded. No more disputes, misunder- 
standings, arguments. Ask for a demon- 
stration in your own office . . . without 
obligation. Literature on request. Phone, 
wire or write Dept. NW-129. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Borah the Senator 


ee 
Wine makes the majesty of the 
heroes of the senate and the field .. . ? 
The consciousness of a train of great days 
and victories behind . . . Honor is ven- 
erable to us . . . It is always ancient virtue. 
We worship it today, because it is not of 
today. We love it and pay it homage, 
because it is not a trap for our love and 
homage, but is self-dependent, self-derived, 
and therefore of an old immaculate pedi- 
gree ... The force of character is cumula- 

tive.” 

Thus, writing many years ago, Emer- 
son gave us a hint of the reason why 
Americans bow their heads before the 
profoundly moving reality of Senator 
Borah’s passing. 

The last week’s laudatory obituaries, 
even taken all together, fall short of ex- 
plaining the nation’s poignant sense of loss. 
Borah was independent, they say. True. 
But others have been even more independ- 
ent of party and factional ties. Borah was 
eloquent. But there have been others as 
eloquent. He was a great constitutionalist, 
a constructive force in forming opinion. 
But there have been others as notable. 

All this does not explain him. Borah 
commanded a place in American life that 
dwarfed any exact summation of his spe- 
cific personal qualities and achievements. 

The American people loved Borah and 
paid him homage because whenever he 
rose majestically in the Senate they were 
conscious of an ancient, honorable virtue, 
of a train of great days behind. He was of 
the strain of Calhoun, Webster, Clay, 
Sumner, Benton, Douglas, Jefferson Davis, 
Sherman, Hanna, Aldrich, Hoar, Under- 
wood, Beveridge and La Follette. Their 
light lengthened his shadow, just as his 
will lengthen the shadow of senators who 
follow him. Borah was “of an old immacu- 
late pedigree.” He was a Senator in the 
towering tradition of the Senate. 


W hat is a senator? There are more 
than ninety living answers to the question. 
But, in the main, they group themselves 
within the circles of two theories of our 
government. 

The first, too often expressed these days, 
is that when a party or a President_re- 
ceives more than a bare majority of ‘the 
nation’s votes, all those senatorial candi- 
dates who wore the colors of that party 
or President are bound by the unified will 
of the majority and must obey it. 

The other theory roots in a concept ex- 
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pounded by those who made the Constitu- 
tion. It defines government not as the 
articulate and regnant will of a majority 
but as the distribution of sovereignty 
among enough coordinate agencies of gov- 
ernment to make certain something ap- 
proaching a government of and for all the 
people—a government under which mi- 
norities are safe because they share in the 
custody of its power. It holds that the 
majority does rule: but it insists that the 
majority rule in terms of a covenant de- 
liberately adopted and scrupulously main- 
tained. It does not believe that govern- 
ment by the consent of the people means 
the unrestrained exercise of the will of the 
majority. It believes that government by 
unrestrained majority may be a tyranny 
as dangerous as dictatorship, since tyran- 
nical majorities are the muck out of which 
dictators grow. It conceives of the Ameri- 
can republic, if its constitutional tradi- 
tions remain intact, as neither government 
by majority nor government by minority. 
It knows that despite the fuzzy oratory 
of politics, the alternative to minority gov- 
ernment is not majority government. It 
knows that true popular government is 
neither. 


The first theory is what impels 
some senatorial candidates to run on slo- 
gans of 100 per cent allegiance to some 
President or other. It is what seems to 
give sanction to purges and threats of 
purges directed against nonconformist sen- 
ators. It is what seems to justify brutal 
acts of political retaliation against Ad- 
ministration critics. 

Borah laughed at such, at first. And 
then, after a time, he didn’t even have to 
laugh. No one dared to threaten him, 
much less to strafe him for his independ- 
ence. He would have figuratively stripped 
the hide off anyone who had. It is worth 
mentioning that after the Supreme Court 
fight, when the attempted purge of oppo- 
sition senators was at its height, Borah, 
who had been one of them, far from be- 
ing punished, was actually requested to 
welcome the President to Idaho as he 
passed through the state. 

Borah never sought personal aggrandize- 
ment. He sought only the opportunity to 
try to sway opinion to his views. Early 
in the Harding Administration he pushed 
with great persistence for an arms confer- 
ence. The Administration wanted such a 
conference too. But not on Borah’s ini- 
tiative. To its dismay, the public support 
for Borah was so overwhelming that his 
resolution prevailed. It was, Senator Hi- 
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ram Johnson has said, “the greatest per- 
sonal triumph that has been won by , 
senator in my time.” That the Harding 
Administration appropriated the fruits of 
this triumph did not disturb Borah. 
calmly went on pressing new causes. Eye, 
the lost causes he sponsored added cubits 
to his stature. The man who can take (de. 
feat calmly must always be reckoned with, 

In his thirty-three years as a sen. 
tor, Borah served with—never under— 
seven Presidents. He bore them all appro- 
priate formal respect. But he treated them 
as equals. That was as it should be, lp. 
cause, as a senator, he embodied the ¢v. 
ordinate power of the body to which he 
belonged. Again and again he championed, 
always on the high plane of constitutional 
argument, the right of the Senate to exer. 
cise that coordinate power. President; 
might chafe under his dissents. But none 
of the seven failed to respect his force and 
influence—a force and influence not alone 
of his personal intelligence, eloquence and 
dignity, but derived from the eminent 
vantage point from which he chose to 


argue. 


y Se who, from time to time, find 
the Senate able to frustrate their wishes— 
and this includes all Presidents—complair 
of its obstructionism. But there is some. 
thing more important to human freedom 
than expeditious action. That something is 
national security—the preservation of per- 
sonal rights—the maintenance of the sys. 
tem without which such rights can never 
be safe. For the impulsive urge to achieve 
a good thing today may be tomorrow’ 
plunge to national disaster. 

Generations ago The Federalist said 
this, in speaking of the Senate, more co 
gently than anyone has said it since. 

“There are particular moments in pub 
lic affairs,” said The Federalist, “when th: 
people, stimulated by some irregular pas 
sion, or some illicit advantage, or misled 
by the artful misrepresentations of inter- 
ested men, may call for measures which 
they themselves will afterwards be the 
most ready to lament and condemn. In 
these critical moments, how salutary will 
be the interference of some temperate . .- 
body of citizens in order to check the mis- 
guided career, and to suspend the blow 
meditated by the people against them- 
selves, until reason, justice, and truth cat 
regain their authority over the publi 
mind?” 

We Americans will feel the restraining 
hand of the Senate often in the months 
ahead. It may often irritate us. We may 
sometimes think of wrenching loose. But 
we cannot forget what might have been, 
over the years, without the vigilance of 
the Senate. And no one in our time more 
completely personified that vigilance than 
Senator Borah. He respected the past be- 
cause he wanted, so passionately, to serve 
the future. 
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Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre —a full hour of all-star entertainment— 
Every Wednesday Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E. S. T., 8:00 C. S. T., 7:00 M. S.T., 6:00 P. S. T. Copyright 1940, by The Texas Company 








“UNCLE SAM... 


making tobacco better-than-eve 


Bennett Partin, North Carolina ff 4 > and Luckies have bought the cream 


tobaceo farmer. shows flowering 


z 
& 


of these better-than-ever crops,” says 


tobacco plant —from which seeds 3 , 
are obtained. U.S. Government  * ? #8 M. a. Moye, warehouseman for 18 vears 
nethods of raising tobacco are ‘ . 


used on Mr. Partin’= farm. 


Below: Mr. M.J. Moyein action, tS SMOKER: Howdid Uncle Sam lend a hand?’ 


——. ee 


MR. MOYE: “The U.S. Government Experi- 


ment Stations showed farmers new methods 

of growing tobacco.” p 
4 

SMOKER: “And that’s why you say crop : 

have improved in recent years?” 

MR. MOYE: “Yes. Even though crops di 

vary with weather—tobacco today is bette: 

than ever.” : 


SMOKER: “Does the tobacco that goes int 
Luckies come from these improved crops? j 


MR. MOYE: “Yes, sir. Luckies always hav: 
bought the finer tobacco sold on my ware 
house floor. That’s the reason I’ve smoke 
them myself for years. And it’s also the rea- : 
son why Luckies are the 2-to-1 favorite o! 
independent tobacco men—buyers, auction 


eers and warehousemen.” 


(ONY 


Try Luckies for a week. You'll find they’r 
easy on your throat—because the Toasting 
process takes out certain harsh throat irri- 
tants found in all tobacco. ) 
You'll also find out why— WITH MEN WH 

KNOW TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TC a 


Have you 
trieda 


LUCKY 


lately ? 





